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THE MANORS OF NEYTE, EYBURY, 
AND HYDE. 
(See ante, p. 321.) 


THE site of Neyte Manor House being 
now, as I hope, satisfactorily determined, 
I would bring together what is found of its 
history. My search at the Record Office, 
favoured by the kind and valuable assistance 
of Mr. Salisbury, happily resulted in the 
discovery of papers bearing on the subject 
of an earlier date than hitherto noticed. 
With ‘‘ Ministers’ Accounts,’’ under date 
14 and 15 Edward II. (1320-22), are a 
number of receipts, indentures, &c., in 
connexion with the business of one Roger 
de Gretford, bailiff and keeper of “la 
Neyte.” He is variously called bailiff 
for our lord the King at la Neyte, guardian 
of la Neyte, keeper (custos) of the manor 
of la Neyte, guardian of our manor of la 
Neyte, and bailiff of la Neyte near West- 
minster. These papers represent transac- 
tions relating to cattle, and show that at 
this time Neyte was used as a place for 
collecting and distributing cattle sent from 


one of the King’s manors to another. In 
this use of the place we seem to have nothing 
less than the origin of its name—surely 
a@ very interesting discovery: Neyte for 
cattle, Neyte House for cattle-house, or 
even cow-house! This as name for the 
manor house of abbots is certainly curious, 
and indeed unbecoming; yet there are 
many instances of homely names applied 
to English mansions, and “Cow” 1s not 
an infrequent prefix. 

A more difficult matter to explain in 
these accounts is that Neyte is termed the 
King’s manor. How did this come about ? 
Was not Neyte in the Abbot’s estate ? 
The only conceivable explanation seems to 
be that the King held it for a time by arrange- 
ment with the Abbot.* 

Forty years after the time of our finding 
the King’s bailiff at Neyte we have Abbot 
Litlington there; it seems probable that 
he was the first of the Abbey lords to make 
it his residence. We are told by Widmore 
(‘ Hist. Westmin. Abbey,’ 1751, p. 102) that 
‘in January preceding his election [in 1362] 
a high wind had blown down most, if not 
all, of the Abbot’s manor houses, and that 
these he [Litlington] rebuilt within three 
years, and better than they were before.” 
It is probable that Neyte House was at 
this time rebuilt, and that it was then that 
the place which had served as a depot for 
cattle became the Abbot’s residence, yet 
retaining its old name. The house lay a 
direct mile from the Abbey; my lord’s 
way, however, would scarcely have been 
direct across the desolate Tothill Fields and 
by the Willow Walk (if then made), but 
somewhat circuitously by the Chelsea Road, 
which passed near Neyte House. Or some- 
times the Abbot with his_ subordinate 
brethren, taking his barge at Westminster, 
might be rowed up the river to a landing- 
place opposite Neyte, and then, by a path 
of some five hundred yards through the 
meadows, reach his manor house. The situa- 
tion in those days was remote, and well 
suited for retirement, provided that the 
Abbot’s retinue was sufficient to ensure his 
safety. His nearest neighbours were his 
tenants at Eybury Farm, distant a few 
hundred yards. 

Litlington, having rebuilt Neyte as a 
mansion of his time (he is famed also as 
builder of the Abbey cloisters and domestic 
buildings), probably mace it his retreat 
all the twenty-four years of his abbacy, 
and there he died 29 Nov., 1386. ‘ 


* Evidence of this will follow. 
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The house appears to have been of capa- 
city sufficient to accommodate even a 
princely retinue, for three years after the 
death of Litlington, its probable builder, 
the great Duke of Lancaster, John of Gaunt, 
returning to England after failing to acquire 
the kingdom of Castile, though wearing 
the empty title, jure wroris, besought the 
Abbot, William of Colchester, for the loan 
of Neyte Manor House. The Duke’s own 
palace of the Savoy had been burnt down 
eight years previously by Wat Tyler’s 
rebel throng, and he had need of quarters 
convenient to the Parliament sitting at 
Westminster, to which he had been sum- 
moned. His letter, preserved with the 
Abbey muniments, is so interesting in its 
quaint old French and dubious spelling that 
it may be acceptable here as quoted in 
The Archeological Journal, xxix. 144 :— 

Depar le Roy de Castille et de Leon, Duc de 

Lancastre. 

Tres cher en Dieu et nostre tres bien ame. Nous 
vous salvons tres sovent, et poree que nous sumes 
comandez par nostre tres redoute seigneur le Roy 
pour venir a cest son prochein Parlement a West- 
monster, et que nous y duissons estre en propre 
person, toutes autres choses lessees, en eide et 
secour del roiaulme Dengleterre, et sumes unqore 
tout destitut de lieu convenable pour nous et 
nostre houstell pour le dit Parlement, vous prions 
tres cherement et de cuer que vous nous veullez 
suffrer bonement pour avoir vostre manoir del 
Neyt pour la demoere de nous et_de nostre dit 
houstel durant le Parlement susdit. En quele 
chose fesant tres cher en Dieu et nostre tres bien 
ame vous nous ferrez bien graunt ease et plesaunce 
paront nous vous voloms especialment bon gree 
savoir et par tant faire autre foiz pour vous et a 
vostre request chose agreable de reson. Et nostre 
on Dieux vous elt touz jours en sa tres seinte 
garde. 

Donne souz nostre prive seal a Narbourne le xxvii 
jour de Septembre {1389}. 

{Endorsed :] A nostre tres cher en Dieu et tres bien 
ame l’abbe de Westmonster. 

It may be presumed that the Duke’s 
request was granted, for to have refused 
him would scarcely have been advisable. 
Half a century after his death his great- 
nephew Richard, Duke of York, the White 
Rose leader, occupied Neyte ; at least it is 
recorded that his Duchess Cecilia (Nevill) 
here gave birth to their fifth son, John 
(d. young). This was in November, 1448 
(William of Worcester, ‘ Liber Niger,’ ed. 
Hearne, 1728, ii. 424, 526). 

The only other event at Neyte that we 
know of is the death of Abbot John Islip 
in 1532. He, like his predecessor, Litling- 
ton, was one of the Abbey builders, and the 
“slip Chapel,” prepared for his burial, 
preserves his memory; but his chief addi- 


tion to the church was the raising of the 
western towers to tle height of the roof- 
ridge, whence they were afterwards to 
culminate in Wren’s unsympathetic Gothic. 
The old order was drawing to its close, and 
Islip is counted as the last of the Abbots; 
for Boston or Benson, who made the sur- 
render and became Dean, is scarcely allowed 
to rank with his predecessors. So it was 
fitting that Islip, dying “at his manor of 
Neyt beside Westminster on the afternoon 
of Sunday, 12th May, 1532,” should be 
carried sumptuously to his burial in the 
Abbey. Happily there is a funeral record : 

“The body, having been chested and cered, re- 

mained in a oes caged in the said place, which 
was hung with black cloth garnished with escut- 
cheons of the Abbot’s arms and those of the 
monastery. The coftin was covered with a rich 
pall of cloth of gold of tissue, and surmounted by 
four great tapers burning night and day. On the 
afternoon of the following Thursday the body was 
conveyed to Westminster with a solemn procession 
through the streets......The trayne was trom Neyt 
untill Touttell Streete.’ ”* 
The latter clause indicates the route by the 
Chelsea Road to Tothill Street, which ap- 
proached the Abbey—doubtless the way 
generally used. 

Neyte, granted or surrendered (with 
much more of the Abbey estate) to the King 
in 1536, was in 1547 given by Edward VI. 
to Sir Anthony Browne, K.G.,+ a magnate 
of the time, and apparently a greedy assi- 
milater of manors seized from the monas- 
teries. He may have used the place as 
convenient to the Palace for a short time, 
but he died the year after getting it. The 
after transfers of Neyte are not traced; it 
seems soon to have become merely a farm, 
and later its gardens were well known for 
the entertainment they afforded. Thus 
we are shown by Mr. H. B. Wheatley in 
‘London Past and Present’ (ii. 577) that 
Philip Massinger in ‘The City Madam’ 
(licensed 1632, ‘D.N.B.’), Act III. se. i, 
commends “the Neat House for munk 
melons, and the gardens where we traffic 
for asparagus.” The dramatist was a 
Londoner, and is understood to refer to the 
Neyte we discuss (‘‘ Neat”? —for cattle 
—hbeing, as I find, the older spelling), and 
the munk or monk melons had doubtless 
repute from former cultivation by the 
brethren of Westminster. Later, between 
1661 and 1668, Pepys, ever seeking enjoy- 
ment, visited “‘the Neat Houses” (in the 


* *Vetusta Monumenta’ (Soc. Antiquaries), 
vol. vii. part iv., which has several excellent repro- 
ductions of drawings from the Islip Obituary Roll. 

+ Letters Patent, 1 Ed. VI., pt. 9, mem. 15. 
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show that the name became applied to all 
the ground, then luxuriant gardens, now 
the streets of Pimlico west of Vauxhall 
Bridge Road. Once Pepys had gone to 
Chelsea to see the Lord Privy Seal, and by 
mistake his coach not having waited, he 
and his companion had to walk back to 
Westminster. Their way no doubt was 
along the Chelsea Road. for by and by they 
‘came among some trees near the Neat 
Houses.”’ Once he takes boat and goes by 
river to “the Neat Houses over against 
Fox Hall [Vauxhall],” to see a man dive. 
Another time coming down the river from 
Barnes Elms, he lands and buys a melon, 
probably of the “monk” kind that Mas- 
singer had appreciated. Again in convivial 
mood after the play, he with his wife and 
Mistress Knipp ‘went abroad by coach 
to the Neat Houses in the way to Chelsy ; 
and there in a box in a tree sat and sang 
and talked and eat.” This surely was in 
the gardens of the old Manor House, which, 
or a remnant of it, was yet standing; but 
his last recorded visit was with Mercer and 
Gayet by water * to one of the Neat Houses,” 
in the gardens apparently opposite Vauxhall. 

I have before referred to the plan of 
1723 made to show the advance of the Gros- 
venor estate forty-seven years after its 
inception by the marriage of Sir Thomas 
Grosvenor with the heiress Mary Davis. 
Tf any part of Neyte Manor House yet stood, 
it, and certain fields adjoining—including 
that marked as “the Balywick of Neat ’— 
then belonged not to the Grosvenors, but 
to ‘‘ Mr. Stanley,” whose name is yet pre- 
served in the locality by ‘‘ Stanley Place.’’* 
Rocque’s map of 1746 shows several build- 
ings on the old site marked as “the Neat 
Houses” ; and close by is ‘“‘ Chelsea Bridge ” 
over the Canal, and communicating with 
** Avery [=Ebury] Farm” on the ‘“ Chelsea 
Road.” Walford (‘ O. and N. London,’ v. 43) 
gives us a view (1750) of the wooden struc- 
ture entitled ‘“Jenny’s Whim Bridge,” 
so called after some entertainment gardens 
which became famous about 1750, and 
were visited even by the exquisite Horace 
Walpole. These gardens, and the buildings 
included, occupied the ground once covered 
by the Manor House and the Abbot’s 
gardens, “Jennys Whim” being the 
probable precursor of ‘“‘ The Monster” and 
its tea-gardens, of which Walford also gives 
an interesting picture, date 1820. Since 
then the house has been rebuilt. 


plural) five times, and his ‘ Diary’ entries’ 


* See Faulkner's ‘Chelsea,’ p. 57. 


Strype (Stow’s ‘Survey,’ Book VI. - 67), 
as early as 1720, wrote of the luxuriant 
market-gardens attached to “the Neat 
Houses on the banks of the Thames” 
(with no allusion, however, to the Manor 
House, which probably had then disap- 
peared) ; and the extension of these gardens 
over all the ground between the Willow Walk 
—now Warwick Street—and the Thames 
may be traced in the maps of Faden (1785), 
Horwood (1795), Peter Potter (1815), &c. 
In later maps is seen the gradual efface- 
ment of the gardens by the growth of 
Pimlico. W. L. Rurron. 


(To be continued.) 


INSCRIPTIONS AT FLORENCE. 
(See 108. ix. 224, 344, 443; x. 24, 223,324.) 


Tue following inscriptions complete my 
list of those in the South-Eastern Section 
of the old Protestant cemetery. 


Sixtu Row. 


399. Erected by Daniel Price, Esy., to his mother- 
Margaret, w. of Stafford Price, Esq., of Hendon 
House, Midd., d. of William Davies, Esq., of 
Brompton Hall, and niece of John Davies, Esq., of 
Marrington Hall, both in Montgomeryshire. i in 
Montg., 9 June, 1776; ob. 13 Feb., 1844. 

400. Constance Cecilia Bulkeley, Marquise de 
Bourbel Montpingon, ob. 9 Apr., 1838, a. 31. (In 
French.) 

401. Gertrude Emma, 2nd d. of Marton Dal- 
rymple, Esq., of Fordel and Cleland in Scotland,. 
ob. 4 May, 1843, a. 36. 

402. Sarah Bruce, ob. 5 a, 1843. R.I.P. 

403. William Halls, ob. 21 Mar., 1844, a. 35. 

404. Thomas Fraser, of Exkadale, Inverness, ob. 
2 Nov., 1869, a. 62. 

405 Fanny, relict of Col. Richard Crewe, of the 
Madras Army, 0/. 13 Nov., 1846. 

406. Sophia Roberts, late of Paddington, ob. 
20 Jan., 1856, a. 62. 

407. *A recumbent cross, apparently with English- 
inscription. 

408. Charlotte Courtenay Johnson, ob. 4 Dec., 
1869, a. 70. 

409. Mrs. Bennet, the mother of Mrs. Napier, by 
whose side she now lieth. (See No. 443.) Ob. 
13 Sep., 1845, a. 80. 

410. Harriet, Countess Inghirami, wid. of Thomas, 
Viscount Weymouth, and sister of the Rev. George 
Robbins, ob. 18 June, 1873. 

411. Rev. George Robbins, Rector of Courteen- 
hall, Northants, form. Brit. Chaplain at Florence, 
and previously at Pisa and the Baths of Lucea, ob. 
9 Feb., 1873, a. 66. Erected by his wid. and 
children. 

412. Clara, d. of Samuel and Sarah Lowe, ob. 
29 June, 1871. 

412. Sarah Cowell, ob. 8 Sep., 186(5), a. 38. 
Erected by her husb. 

412), George Henry Bengough, of the Ridge, 
Gloue., ob. 22 Oct., 1863, a. 37. 

413. Mary, wid. of the Rev. A. H. Duthie, b. 
31 Dee., 1808; 0b. 12 Feb., 1874. R.IP. 
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414. Caroline Emily Thompson, w. of Capt. John 
Pakenham, R.N., ob. 2 Aug., 1844, a. 44. After 
26 yrs. of marriage. ; 

415. Richard Woodward, of Manchester, ob. 
14 Oct., 1862, a. 38. 

415a. Mr. James Barr, ob. 9 Oct., 1857, a. 55. 

416. Capt. John Carroll Peach, ob. 12 Dec., 1862, 


ca. G4. 

417. Charles Ede, Esq., b. at Liskeard, Corn., 
13 May, 1793; ob. 2 Aug., 1863. 

418. Ann Vidler, ob. 18 Mar., 1858. 

419. Lieut. Dobree, Sth Native Lt. Infantry, 
Assistant Military Auditor-General, Bombay, 2nd s. 
of the Rev. J. G. Dobree, A. M., Rector of Newbourn, 
Suff., b.27 Feb., 1827, ob. 7 Jan., 1854. 

420. Emma Matilda Ball, of London, 0%. 18 Ap., 
1871. 

SEVENTH Row. 

421. Margaret, wid. of Archibald McNab, b. in 
Edinburgh, 13 Jan., 1788; ob. 20 June, 1868. 
Erected by her d. 

422, Margaret, youngest d. of Archibald McNab, 
of Macnab, and of Margaret Robertson, his w. i 
at Edinburgh, 1 Nov., 1815; ob. 31 Jan., 1834. 
Erected by her mother and her only sister Sarah 
Anne, who was the first-born of 6, 3 sons and 3 ds., 
and now the only surviving child of her mother. 

423. Julia Woodburn, d. of Major-Gen. Wm. 
Kirkpatrick and wid. of Edward Strachey, Esq., of 
the Bengal Civil Service, ob. 20 Nov., 1846, a. 55, at 
Perugia. 

424. Frances, w. of Lieut.-Col. Rowley, ob. 22 Ap., 
1834; and her inf. s. F. H. C. Evelyn Rowley, ob. 
13 May, 1834, a. 34 yrs. 

425. Rev. Edmund Dewdney, A.M., of St. John’s, 
‘Camb., Minister of St. John’s Chapel, Portsea, ob. 


18 June, 1847, a. 49. 
426. Arthur H. (C.) Saunders, b. 26 Sep., 1852; 


ob. 2 (6) Aug., 1855. : 

427. Giacomo Smith, b. in New York ; ob. 24 Nov., 
1834, over 90. (In Italian.) 

428. Grace Greenwood, ob. 21 Oct., 1845. 

429. Ferdinand Thomas Williamson, Capt. in 
Brit. Army, ob. 10 Dec., 1834, a. 37. 

430. Florence Caroline, b. 7 July, 1842; ob. 12 Jan., 
1845; and George Arthur Lennox, b. 18 July, ob. 
4 Aug., 1850; both children of Alfred Lambert, 
Esq., of Villa Corsi, near Florence. 

431. James, s. of George Tough, of Bristol, b. 
1749; ob. 5 Jan., 1834. (A long inscription in Latin.) 

432. Charlotte Augusta, d. of Wm. Moffat, Esq., 
-of Bursledon, Hants, 0). 18 Nov., 1834, a. 16. 

433. Gerard Lake, inf. s. of Gerard Lake Brooks and 
Louisa Barbara. his w., 0b. 25 Feb., 1859, a. 6 weeks. 

434. Elizabeth Isabella Pakenham, ob. 6 Feb., 
1841, a. 21 yrs. 6 months. 

435. Sophia, w. of Robt. Parsons, co. York, ob. 
14 July, 1835. 

436. Demetrius Frederick, inf. s. of George and 
Margaret Mignaty, natives of the Ionian Is., b. 
13 Jan., 1845; ob. 8 Sep., 1846. 

437. Elena, d. of G. and M. Mignaty, b. 17 Jan., 
1848 ; ob. 17 July, 1853. 

438. Thos. Walter Dillon, Esq., ob. at Seravezza, 
18 Sep., 1835, a. 34. 

439. Emily Florence, only ch. of Augustus Per- 
cival Calland, Esq.. and Hanna Matilda his w., of 


Upper Forest, Glamorganshire, late of Hertford St., 
Mayfair, ob. 7 Nov., 1842, a. 17 m. 2 days. | 

440. Thomas, s. of Wm. English, Esq., 
of Farmley, co. 25. 


ublin, ob. 29 Mar., 1845, a. 25. 


441. Hon. Henry Gray Bennet, b. 2 Dec., 1780; 
ob. 29 May, 1836. Erected by his widow. 

442. Sarah, w. of the Rev. Thomas McCalmont, 
of Wimborne Minster, Dorset, ob. in childbirth, 
24 Aug., 1836, a. 28. 

443. Caroline, w. of Capt. Henry Edward Napier, 
R.N., b. 9 Aug., 1806; 0b. 5 ce 1836. 

444. Maria Stonhouse Smith, w. of Angelo della 
Maggiore, ob. 29 “ee 1836. 

445, Alexander Glynn Campbell, only s. of Col. 
C., of Gateombe Park, I. of Wight, 0b. 5 Nov., 1836. 
Erected by his f. and sister. 

446. Mrs. Maria Ann Olmsted, of New York, oh. 
20 Nov., 1836. 

447. John Fitzgerald Gubbett, Esq., of Georges 
Street, Limerick, and Redmonstown, Tipperary, 
ob. 8 Nov., 1835. 

Row. 

448. Eliza Stewart, ob. 14 Aug., 1873. (In French.) 

449, Esther Susan Amelia, d. of Henry and 
Amelia Bankes, ob. at Leghorn, 12 July, 1871, a. 21. 

450. Amelia, wid. of Henry Bankes, born Watson, 
at Calcutta; ob. at Leghorn, 1 Sep., 1871, a. 30. 

451. Maria Allen Williams, b. at Bath, 1810; ob. 
18 Feb., 1877. (In Italian.) 

452. Frances Jane Whyte, youngest d. of Robert 
and Mary Whyte Moyser, of Hotham House, co. 
York, ob. 19 Aug., 1875. 

453. Florence Fletcher Walker, wid. of Capt. 
Edward Marcus Whyte, 71st Highlanders, and of 
Mappleton, Yorks, 0}. 26 June, 1877. 

454. Arnold Savage Landor, Esy., b. 5 Mar., 1818; 
ob, 2 Ap., 1871. 

455. Charles Theodore Gipner, 0b. 20 Mar., 1871. 

_ 456. Elizabeth Okell, of Chester, wid. of Angelo 
Grazzini, ob. 3 Feb., 1871, a. 83. Erected by her s. 
Angiolo. 

457. Henrietta Ann, d. of the late Capt. Falconer 
Hardy, wid. of Domenico Tomei, ob. 19 Jan., 1871, 
a 72. Erected by her ds. 

458. Joel T. Hart, sculptor, of Kentucky, b. 
11 Feb., 1810; ob. 2 Mar., 1877. 

459. Emily, d. of George Marcus D’Arcy Irvine, 
Esq of Castle Irvine, Fermanagh, and Grangebey, 
Westmeath, ob. 28 Feb., 1870. 

46) .Harriet E. Davis, b. at N. Andover, Mass.,- 
21 Sep., 1849; ob. 10 May, 1874. 

461. Rev. (Dr.) Kenneth we a. 73, 1838. 

2. Chapman Stansfeld Marshall, ob. 27 Ap., 
1872, a. 64. 

463. Robert Townley, b. in Florence, 17 Jan., 
1817; ob. 15 Mar., 1870. Placed by Marianna Sordi. 
(In Italian.) 

464. Alice Marie, w. of D. Frank Slayton, ob. 
19 Ap., 1871, a. 26. 

465. Mary Isabella Page, d. of Thos. Jefferson 
Page, Esq., b. at Washington, U.S., 6 Jan., 1849; 
ob. 20 Ap., 187]. 

466. Laura Temple Bowdoin, Princess of Pandol- 
fina, ob. at Villa Belmonte, Acqua Santa, near 
Palermo, 6 Feb., 1877. 

467. Christine Temple-Bowdoin, ob. at Villa 
Cristina, near Florence, 14 May, 1872. 

468. Louisa Catherine Kuhn, ob. at the Baths of 
Lucca, 13 July, 1870. ¥ 

G.S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 

18, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 


[For other inscriptions concerning Britons dying 
abroad see 10 S. i. 361, 442, 482; 11. 155; iii. 361, 
433 ; v. 381; vi. 4, 124, 195, 302, 406, 446; vii. 165; 
viii. 62, 161, 242, 362, 423. ] 
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DR. JOHNSON’S ANCESTORS AND 
CONNEXIONS. 
(See 10 S. viii. 281, 382, 462; ix. 43, 144, 
302, 423; x. 44, 203, 343.) 


A Centenarian Kinswoman of Dr. Johnson. 
—The Standard for 14 Jan., 1908, contained 
an announcement of the death, at St. Ives, 
Hunts, on 11 Jan., of Ann Brunskill Rowland- 
son, in her 101st year. This old lady (as 
stated in my book, p. 183) was the only child 
of Samuel Rowlandson, of London, merchant, 
by Penelope (1776-1808) his first wife, 
daughter of Cornelius Harrison (1743-1806), 
of Stubb House, co. Durham, who was the 
only son of the Rev. Cornelius Harrison 
(1699 ?-1748), Perpetual Curate of Darlington 
—that worthy cleric whom the Doctor, his 
first cousin, described as “the only one of 
my relations who ever rose in fortune above 
penury, or in character above neglect ”’ ; 
though for his father, John Harrison, Johnson 
had nothing but dislike and contempt. 

Miss Rowlandson’s nephew, Mr. Reginald 
M. Osborne, of St. Ives, tells me that 
a Md to within a few days of her death she retained 
all her faculties, and in fact, only two days before, 
she drew a cheque in payment of some tradesman’s 
account. She was always very proud of her con- 
nexion with Dr. Johnson, and was a great admirer 
of him.” 

Mr. Osborne has also kindly sent me a 
copy of The Huntingdonshire Post for 18 Jan., 
containing some account of his aunt :— 

“*Up to a very short time before her decease she 
retained all her faculties, and took a great interest 
in everything that was going on around her. She 
was a great reader, and her recollections of bygone 
events were always interesting. Her loss will be 
deeply felt by her nephews and nieces, her sweet 
disposition and kind heart having endeared her to 
them all. She will also be missed by the numerous 
charities which she subscribed to, and by her poorer 
neighbours, to whose appeals she was ever ready to 
respond. We understand that she has left a sum of 
500/. to augment the living of All Saints’ Church, 
St. Ives, and 50/. for the Hunts County Hospital.”* 

From this same account I learn that Miss 
Rowlandson, who was buried at Fenstanton, 
was born on 16 Jan., 1807, and was thus 
within five days of her 101st birthday; and 
that her father, Samuel Rowlandson, second 
son of Richard Rowlandson, of Dulton Hall, 
Iirby Ravensworth, was born in April, 
1773, and married Penelope Harrison in 1806. 
Samuel Rowlandson married again after 
Penelope’s early death, and had another 
daughter, Susannah, who married Martin 


* Miss Rowlandson, whose will was proved for 
6,767/., also left 450/. to the Salisbury Church Union 
Society, and 400/. to the Poor Clergy Relief Coz- 
poration. 


Allpress Osborne, of St. Ives, and had issue, 
ineluding Mr. Reginald M. Osborne. Martin: 
Allpress Osborne died on 5 Nov., 1899, aged 
89, and his wife on 24 Sept., 1899, aged 75 ; 
both are buried in the family vault at Fen- 
stanton. The Martin Osborne of St. Ives 
who, as I stated, married Penelope (née 
Whytell), widow of Miss Rowlandson’s uncle 
Thomas Harrison (1779-1842), of Stubb House 
—‘notorious for swearing and overbearing 
conduct ’’—was, Mr. R. M. Osborne tells 
me, his own grandfather, the father of Martin 
Allpress Osborne. Mrs. Harrison must have 
been an old lady when she married Martin 
Osborne, for at her death on 23 Dec., 1869, 
she was aged “nearly 100.” Miss Rowland- 
son’s first cousin, the lateGeneral Plantagenet- 
Harrison (1817-90), that most eccentric of 
antiquaries, has recorded for all time in his 
ambitious, but uncompleted ‘History of 
Yorkshire,’ that his uncle Thomas Harrison 
was ‘a vagabond over head and ears in 
debt,’ who “ died like a dog in June, 1842” ; 
while Mrs. Harrison, in addition to having 
had insufficient sense of shame to prevent 
her being ‘‘ born in a cart by the wayside, 
and never baptized,” was “the finest speci- 
men of a hypocrite I ever saw.” 

Dr. Johnson’s Early Visit to Trysull.—In 
my book I was able to show (pp. 141-4) 
that Mrs. Harriotts, the elderly lady of means 
whom Michael Johnson ‘“‘willingly disgusted 
by his failure to observe the Sabbath as 
strictly as she desired, was Elizabeth (1661- 
1728), wife of Robert Harriotts, only daughter 
of William Barnesley (1618-85), of Trysull, 
Staffs.—described by Plot as “a good old 
Gentleman ”’—by Elizabeth (1622-97) his 
wife, daughter of Henry Ford, and sister of 
Dr. Johnson’s grandfather, Cornelius Ford 
(1632-1709). Mrs. Harriotts, whom Johnson 
described as “my mother’s relation,” was 
thus first cousin to Mrs. Johnson. As late as 
1770 the Doctor noted that he ‘“‘ never yet saw 
a regular family unless it were that of Mrs. 
Harriots.”” In his ‘ Annals’ he tells us :— 

“In the second year I knew not what happened 
to me. I believe it was then that my mother 
carried me to Trysul, to consult Dr. Atwood, an 
oculist of Worcester.” 

I am now in a position to produce virtually 
conclusive evidence as to the very house 
in which Mrs. Harriotts lived at Trysull. 
This was the Manor House, the old home 
of the Barnesleys, which, save for some later 
additions, stands now much as it did two 
hundred years ago. It is of considerable 
interest to identify what is probably the 
first house at which Samuel Johnson stayed 
after his birth at Lichfield, and provide the 
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Johnsonian enthusiast with another shrine 
to which he may make pleasant pilgrimage. 

For the evidence on this point I am princi- 
pally indebted to my friend Mrs. Morris 
(formerly Anne Blanche Smythe), of The 
Leasowes, Church Stretton, who is herself 
interested in genealogy. Mrs. Morris is the 
youngest of the three daughters and coheirs 
of the late Col. Thomas Smythe (1808-79), 
of Hilton, near Bridgnorth (see Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ under ‘Monckton of 
Hilton’), by Mary, daughter of Rear- 
Admiral Deans. Her grandfather, John 
Groome Smythe (1771-1835), D.L., of Hilton, 
who in 1805 married Anne Parke, sister of 
Lord Wensleydale, was son of Thomas 
Smythe, of Hilton, who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Wannerton Groome, of Trysull, 
in 1770. Wannerton Groome, as I showed 
in my book, was the sole executor of the 
will of Mrs. Harriotts at her death in 1728, 
and inherited her property at Trysull. 
Wannerton Groome, who married Mary 
Deacon (died 1778) in 1721, and died in 
1748, being buried at Trysull, was son of 
‘Giles Groome by Sarah, daughter of Ralph 
Wannerton. This Ralph Wannerton had 
in 1653 married Elizabeth Barnesley, of 
‘Trysull, sister of William Barnesley, father 
of Mrs. Harriotts. Wannerton Groome’s 
mother, Sarah Wannerton, was thus first 
‘cousin to Mrs. Harriotts. 

The Barnesleys are said to have lived at 
the Manor House, Trysull, for some genera- 
tions before the time of Johnson’s great- 
uncle William Barnesley. At his death in 
1685 the property must have gone to his 
son, William Barnesley the younger, who 
died in 1690, leaving his sister Elizabeth, 
wife of Robert Harriotts, heir to the estate. 
This worthy lady, as I have already stated, 
left her estates at Trysull and elsewhere to 
her “loving kinsman Wannerton Groome.” 
When he died, in 1748, the Trysull estate 
went to his son John Groome, who married 
Anna Maria Stubbs, and died, without issue, 
in 1799, leaving it to his widow. She died 
in 1803, leaving the estate in trust, with 
the option to Henry Jesson of purchasing 
it at a valuation. Henry Jesson (1764-1841) 
was her husband’s nephew, the only surviving 
son of the Rev. Cornelius Jesson* (1724-78) 


* This Rey. Corne 1us Jesson was a son ot another 
Rev. Cornelius Jesson (1689-1756), Vicar of Wom- 
bourne and Trysull, who was second cousin to 
Dr. Johnson (as shown in the tabular Pedigree 
XXIX. in my book), being a grandson of George 
Jesson (1620-78), of West Bromwich, who in 1643 
married the Doctor’s great-aunt Mary Ford (1620-63). 
These Jessons were Balliol men. 


Vicar of Enmore and Pawlett, Somerset, 
who had married Mary, elder daughter of 
Wannerton Groome, in 1758. Henry Jesson, 
who started life as a lawyer in Wolverhamp- 
ton, but became a surgeon, took advantage 
of the clause in Mrs. Groome’s will, as is 
evidenced by the following memorandum 
made by him :— 

“Particulars of Jesson’s] purchase of 
the Trysull Estate. Mrs.Groome died 1803, leaving 
the estate in trust, to have it valued and offered to 
me. I paid the purchase money for it, 8,470/. 3s., 
on July 17th, 1805. Mr. Groome inherited it from 
his father, who had it from Mrs. Harriotts, a 
distant relation, dau. of Mr. Barnesley.” 

Henry Jesson took up his residence at 
the Manor House at Michaelmas, 1811.* 
By his wife, Sarah Wilkes, whom he married 
in 1798, he had two sons, the Rev. Cornelius 
Jesson (1800-69), Rector of Enville, and 
Henry Jesson (1802-53), who both died un- 
married. The younger son seems to have 
inherited the property, for it was Henry 
Jesson who lived at the Manor House, added 
to it a drawing-room and a _ laundry, 
and finally willed it to his second cousin, 
Col. Thomas Smythe, father of Mrs. Morris. 
But perhaps the Rev. Cornelius Jesson had 
a life interest in the estate, for Mrs. Morris 
tells me that her father only came into 
possession of it in 1869. After letting it 
twice for short periods, Col. Smythe went 
to live at the Manor House with his family 
in 1873. On his death in 1879 it became 
the property of his three daughters, who in 
1894 sold it to Mr. B. Howard Mander, who 
now occupies it. Mrs. Morris thinks that 
John Groome parted with a good proportion 
of the estate, which was further reduced by 
his nephew Henry Jesson. 

ALEYN LYELL READE. 
Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


(To be continued.) 


ALDERMEN OF _ BISHOPSGATE. — MR. 
HotpeEN MacMiIcHAEL’s remark (ante, 
p- 354) that ‘‘the only Aldermen’s names 
one finds connected with the Bishopsgate 
Ward” are the seven whom he proceeds to 
mention is somewhat cryptic. The names 
of all the Aldermen of Bishopsgate from 
the Revolution (thirteen in all) can be found 
in the annual pocket-book issued by the 
Corporation; and over 120 persons who 
have been elected to that Aldermanry are 


* From the ‘ Rugby School Register,’ vol. i. p. 110) 
Llearn that among the pupils entered at Midsummer, 
1811, were Cornelius Jesson, son of Henry Jesson 
Esq., Trysull, Wolverhampton, aged 10 in Qct., and 
Henry Jesson, son of the same, aged 9 in Jan. 
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recorded in my ‘Aldermen of London.’ 
The seven named by Mr. MacMIcHaEL 
were all Lord Mayors in the years which he 
mentions, but he omits (within the limits 
which he seems to have arbitrarily selected, 
1505-1749) T. Mirfyn (1518-19), Sir T. 
Pargeter (1530-31), Sir T. Rowe (1568-9), 
Sir E. Becher (1727-8), and Sir R. Godschall 
(1741-2), all of whom were Lord Mayors while 
Aldermen of Bishopsgate ; whereas two of 
his seven (viz., Pemberton and Gurney) had 
ceased to represent that Ward before their 
election to the chair, and a third, Knes- 
worth, changed his Ward within a fortnight 
of entering on his office. 

In addition to three occupants of the 
Mayoral Chair earlier than 1505, there 
have been six Lord Mayors from Bishops- 
gate Ward since the latest of those 
named by Mr. MacMIcHaegt, viz., Sir M. 
Blakiston (1760-61), J. Townsend (1772-3), 
Sir R. Carr Glyn (1798-9), W. T. Copeland 
(1835-6), Sir T. S. Owden (1877-8), Sir 
H. D. Davies (1897-8). 

Mr. W. NorMAN (ante, p. 354) speaks of 
Sir “ William” Dashwood as Lord Mayor 
in 1703. The Lord Mayor of 1702-3 was 
Sir Samuel Dashwood, and his Ward was 
Aldgate (not Bishopsgate). 

Mr. MacMicuaet speaks of “ Sir’? Thomas 
Knesworth, Mayor in 1505. The knight- 
hood is mythical. I have myself made the 
same error in my ‘ Aldermen of London’ 
at p. 35, but have corrected it at pp. 123 
and 256, as well as in the Errata. 

Before the knighthoods ascribed to Lord 
Mayors of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries are accepted as accurate 
reference should be made to my excursus at 
pp. 255-7 of ‘The Aldermen of London,’ or 
to my friend Mr. DuNcoMBE PrinK’s admir- 
able article in ‘N. & Q.’ of 26 May, 1900 
(9S. v. 409). Atrrep B. BEaven, M.A. 

Leamington. 


TEENICK.”’—The Rector of Little Chart, 
near Ashford, Kent, writes under date 
12 November :— 

‘To-day I have heard a Kentish word for the 
first time, namely, teenick, a sort of brushwood used 
in making a ‘stake and binder’ hedge, also for 
filling-in the lower part and gaps.” 

I draw attention to this word, first because, 
perhaps, it does not occur in ‘E.D.D.,’ 
and secondly because ‘E.D.D.’ supplies 
information from which the etymology 
of this rare word becomes quite clear. We 


find recorded for many dialects in various 
parts of England the word tine (O.E. tynan, 
to enclose), meaning to repair a hedge or 


fence, to close up a gap in a hedge with dry 
wood. The regular Kentish form of this 
word is recorded by ‘ E.D.D.’ (s.v. ‘ Teen’), 
with the meaning to make a hedge with 
“ raddles,” whence teenage and teenit, wood 
suitable for raddling a hedge. The Ashford 
form teenick may possibly be merely an 
individualism for teenit. The Sussex forms 
of this word for brushwood are_tinnet, 
tennet, see ‘ E.D.D.’ (s.v.). For the Kentish 
pronunciation of O.E. tynan, namely teen, 
ep. Kentish mees (mice), O.E. mys. 
A. L. MayHew. 
Oxtord. 


SUFFRAGETTES: ‘THE GIRL OF THE 
Preriop MiscELLANyY.’—I wonder how many 
of us old fogies who record our reminiscences 
in ‘N. & Q.’ remember a publication which 
I earnestly recommend to young journalists 
and others who are called upon to write 
on this “ burning subject of the day.” I 
refer to The Girl of the Period Miscellany, 
which was issued in close imitation of Punch 
from March to November, 1869. It appears 
to have begun with ‘ The Girl of the Period 
Almanack’ for 1869, and ended with the 
‘ Almanack’ for 1870, presumably its last 
“ery.” As a skit upon the fashions of the 
day it is a valuable contribution to history, 
and looking through its pages one is con- 
tinually amazed and amused to see how its 
wildest flights of imagination have become 
commonplace realities to-day. It is an 
encyclopedia of extinct and surviving slang 
worthy of the attention of Sir James Murray 
and Prof. Skeat, and as a link in the history 
of the suffragette movement it is at once 
illuminating and pathetic. 

EDWARD HERON-ALLEN. 


RICHARD ARUNDELL, MASTER AND 
KEEPER OF THE Mrixt.—It appears from a 
receipt for costs given in 1738 by one Charles 
Eyre that it was necessary, on the appoint- 
ment of Arundel!, to obtain the approbation 
of the Deputy King’s Remembrancer (for 
which a fee of five guineas was paid), to 
enter into a bond for 15,000/., and to find 
three sureties at 5,000/. each. The sureties 
were the Earl of Pembroke, John Selwin, 
Esq., and Dudley North, Esq. R. 5. B. 


JUDGMENT BY TELEGRAM.—I observe 
that in Greenshields, Cowie & Co. v. Stephens 
& Sons, Limited, reported at 1908 A.C. 431, 
in which a judgment was delivered by Lord 
Halsbury, in which Lord Ashbourne, Lord 
Macnaghten, and Lord Collins concurred, 
Lord Halsbury added: ‘I have a telegram 
from my noble and learned friend Lord 
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James of Hereford intimating that he concurs 
in the judgment.” 

This is the first instance, I believe, 
recorded in the Law Reports of “ judgment 
by telegram”; it opens a pleasant and 
almost unbounded range of possibility in 
the dispatch of business. 

W. H. QuaRRELL. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to athix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


RatiD OF THE BISHOP OF NORWICH IN 
1383.—I should like to know if an English 
author published a book about this raid, 
and gave, with some circumstantial accounts, 
the names of Henry Despenser’s partners. 

A. DEMEULDRE. 

38, Rue Neuve, Soignies, Belgium. 


Justice Hayes’s ‘ WiTHIN TEMPLE GaR- 
DENS.’—The late Mr. Justice Hayes (Queen’s 
Bench, Ireland) wrote ‘Within Temple 
Gardens, which Mr. James Payn in The 
Illustrated London News of 15 Dec., 1880, 
called “one of the best legal poems.” I 
should be much pleased to know where I 
might find the poem. RicHarp LINN. 

38, Worcester Street. Christchurch, N.Z. 


STEEPE SuRNAME.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.’ furnish me with information as 
to the origin and country of the above 
surname ? My duties frequently call me 
into the Never Never Country, and I should 
like to forward the information to its ulti- 
mate destination before leaving for the long 
trail to the north. 

S. McIntosH MacRoserts. 

Arnprior, Ontario. 


“Manytice.”’—In what is apparently 
a sixteenth-century copy of the 1391 court 
roll of the manor of Birchanger (Essex) is 
the entry :— 

**Dulcia Springold habet unum Manytice obstu- 
patum, per quod cursus aque obst[ruitur] iuxta 
croftam.” 


Is “ Manytice””’ a copyist’s error, or a real 


word ? In the first alternative, what does 
it represent ? In any case, what does it 
mean ? Q. V. 


MEETS OF HOUNDS ANNOUNCED IN CHURCH. 
—I am told that it was not an uncommon 
practice fifty or sixty years ago, in hunting 
centres, for clergymen to announce in church 


the meets of hounds for the ensuing week. 
I mention a concrete instance in Baily’s 
Magazine for the current month, but shall 
be glad if any readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ can give 
me further instances or say how far the 


practice was general. 
WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


IvERACH: ITS PRONUNCIATION.—Can any 
one tell me what is the accepted pronuncia- 
tion of this name? I have heard the first 
two syllables so pronounced as to rime to 
‘* diver,’ but I have also heard it sounded 
* Eeverach.”’ Which correct ? There 
are one or two other proper names in 
which 7 is sounded, at any rate by some 
speakers, like ee. I have heard Skrine called 
Skreen,”’ and Bolitho Boleetho.” 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—To 
whom is the following due ?— 
Beaucoup de personnes voudraient savoir, 
Mais peu désirent apprendre. 
Hic et UBIQUE. 


Two men looked through prison bars: 

The one saw mud, the other stars. 
Whence? Asked at 10 S. Vi. 229, but 
without result. ik, E. 


“For nearly five years the Fenty Ministry have 
harassed every trade, worried every profession, and 
assailed or menaced every class and_ institution, 


and species of property in the country.” 
Did Disraeli ever say this? If so, w 


and where ? L. kK 


DanrEL Famity.—The Rev. Mark Noble 
prepared ‘An Account of the Family of 
Daniel in Cornwall, with Incidental Notices 
of Others of the Same Name,’ a quarto 
MS. of about 300 pp. Can any one give me 
information of its present whereabouts ? 
Apparently it was in existence in 1826, and 
passed through one of Thorpe’s catalogues 
of MSS. about 1834. ALEcCK ABRAHAMS. 


Carp Trerms.—In Lilly’s ‘ Ancient Ballads 
and Broadsides,’ dating 1559-97, on’ p. 123 
are found the rules for playing the game of 
‘““Mawe” (see Halliwell). I shall be glad 
of an explanation of the italicized words in 
the extracts below :— 

“Tf you rout (not having the ace) you lose power 
and al the vied [betted on] cards...... If you make 
out the cards when your mate rubbeth, it is the losse 
of power, for the voubber must make out the carde 
himselfe...... You may not aske a carde to set the 
contrary part or your selfe at livings or out......If 
you —- — a helpe you may vie it upon your 
owne asked card, &c. 

H. P. L. 


en 
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ToLsEY AT GLOUCESTER.—Where could 
I find a good historical account of this 
building ? I think I have read somewhere 
that it once formed a part of All Saints’ 
Church. 8S. O. Appy. 


COMETHER.’’—With reference to the 
editorial quotation from the ‘N.E.D.,’ 
ante, p. 420, surely ‘“ put the comether over 
him’? means “put the collar on him,” 
on the horse. AKummet in German 
means “horse-collar,” and according to 
Mole’s German-French dictionary Kummet- 
geschirr means “‘attelage a l’allemande,” 
2.e., “harnessing in the German fashion.” 
What has Pror. SKEAT to say about the 
“‘ come-hither ” etymology ? L. L. K. 


InDEx Sayinc.—I have searched in vain 
through ‘ N. & Q.’ and a dozen dictionaries of 
quotations, beside other reference books, 
to trace a familiar saying to this effect : 
“T care not who writes the book which 
has a good index.” It appears to be founded 
upon the dictum of an unknown Spanish 
writer: ‘‘An author [? authority] ought 
to make the Index, whereas the book itself 
may be written by any person else.” 

The phrase I seek was used, I believe, not 
long ago in an Atheneum review. 

Wm. JAGGARD. 


Donecat History.—Can any one direct 
me to a history of co. Donegal? Is there 
any MS. history in existence similar to that 
of Fermanagh known as the Betham- 
Phillips, which is at Cheltenham? I am 
particularly concerned with the town of 
Pettigo and that part of the county which 
reaches down to Lough Erne. 

W. Roserts Crow. 
Camelot, Park Hill Road, Wallington. 


M. Homats.—In Mr. Burnet’s erudite 
and highly interesting work on ‘ Early Greek 
Philosophy ’ (chiefly relating to the Milesian 
school where Greek physical philosophy 
began) we read, in the sixth chapter on 
Anaxagoras (p. 277), ““We might as well 
forget M. Homais, when we generalize about 
the French.” Who was M. Homais, and 
when did he live ? W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


“THE Star AND Crown,” GoUDHURST, 
Kent.—This public-house, formerly known 
as “The Black [?] Eagle,” is said to have 
been an inn in the reign of Charles I. There 
is also a subterranean passage leading from 
the cellars of the house, in the direction of, 
and said to reach to, the parish church, 


which is some fifty yards away. There are 
many traditions connected with the house, 
and from its appearance it was formerly 
of considerable importance in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

If any of your readers can refer me to 
information about the house, I 


ADRIAN Scrope.—Was it the Regicide 
who was buried at Sonning, Herts, in 1682 ? 
I saw a notice of Adrian Scrope at 9 8. vi. 54. 

(Mrs.) HaAuTENVILLE COPE. 

18, Harrington Court, S.W 


Roman Law.—The moral substance of 
Roman law has been summarized in the 
following three well-known brief sentences: 
vivere; Alterum haud __ledere ; 
Suum cuique tribuere.”’ 

It would be interesting to know who 
originated them. KKREBS. 

Oxford. 


SPARKENHOE: ITS DERIVATION.—Can any 
one kindly give me the derivation of the 
name of this Rural Deanery, the “‘ Hundred 
of Sparkenhoe”? ‘The first volume of the 
‘ Victoria County History of Leicester’ does 
not appear to throw any light on it. 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Sibson Rectory, Atherstone. 


Tue Curious Hovusrt, GREENWICH.—Can 
any one give particulars of this building and 
of the original owners? All I know of the 
house is that it was built by some one of the 
name of Gibson, that there was no window 
in the wall facing the street, and that it 
was at one time occupied by the Mayor, 
and then turned into a School of Music. 

ALEX. RUSSELL. 

Stromness, Orkney. 


BENEDICTINE.—I am told that this liqueur 
was never made by Benedictine monks, 
but was so named by the original concocter 
in emulation of Chartreuse, manufactured 
at La Grande Chartreuse, near Grenoble. 
When and where was Benedictine first made ? 
The only reference in ‘N.E.D.’ is dated 
1882, but it must have been known much 
earlier. 


Hauff’s ‘ Die Karavane’ 
is a tale usually called in the English trans- 
lation ‘The Story of the False Prince.’ In 
an early part of this tale mention is made of 
** the celebrated pillar El-Serujah, four days’ 
journey eastward of Alexandria.” I shall 
be greatly obliged if some one can inform 
me where this pillar is. Is it in commemora- 
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tion of something or some one, or part of a 
ruin? What does the name mean ? 

Hauff was so circumstantial in all his 
statements that I have every reason to 
think he speaks here of an actual thing. 

A. G. 


“Tr Is THE Mass THAT MATTERS.”’—This 
phrase was used by some judge in the 
course of a trial of a priest in the penal 
days. Who was the person implicated, 
and where was the trial held ? M. N. 


EasBy oF FacreBy, NorRTH 
Yorxs. —Can any of your readers kindly 
furnish particulars of the family and parent- 
age of the above? He is said to have sold 
his lands in Stainton, Stainsby, Maltby, 
Thornaby, and Yarm to Conyers, before 
1472, for 600 marks. Who was the Conyers 
referred to? I may add that all the places 
mentioned are in North Yorks. It would be 
of interest also to know who now represents 
the William Easby in question. 

C. W. Tipman. 

West Hartlepool. 


** Morcanatic.”—May not the much- 
discussed word “morganatic” as applied 
to a marriage derive from the fata Morgana, 
thus meaning the mirage or semblance of a 
marriage ? In the accepted explanation 
why exactly should the gabe be omitted ? 
That alone seems to me to condemn it. 

H. Havetocx. 

Gravesend. 


[Has the oo consulted the note on the word 
in the ‘N.E.D.’?] 


FREEHOLDERS IN THE TIME OF ELIZABETH. 
—Are there any records or lists from which 
one can ascertain who were freeholders 
in a particular district or county in the time 
of Elizabeth ? I do not require to know 
about copyholders. U. V. W. 


RupceE Famity.—I am desirous of obtain- 
ing the assistance of any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.’ in tracing the pedigree of Thomas 
Rudge of Gloucester, born 1720, attorney- 
at-law 1773, Master in Chancery 1796, and 
Deputy Registrar of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts of Gloucester, who died 17 July, 
1809, aged 88, and whose will, dated 
30 March, 1808, was proved 15 Aug., 1809 
(P.C.C. 651 Loveday). 

Thomas Rudge married four times. I 
should be glad to learn the surnames of Anne, 
Susannah, and Mary, his first, second, and 
fourth wives respectively. By his first wife 
he was father (with an elder son James 


Rudge, attorney-at-law and Proctor of the 
Diocese of Gloucester, who died 1786, aged 
34) of the Ven. Archdeacon Thomas Rudge. 
author of several standard works on the 
history, &e., of the county of Gloucester, 
who died 1825, aged 74. 

The first-mentioned Thomas is believed 
to have been the son of Thomas Rudge of 
Bosbury Court, Hereford (dates of birth, 
marriage, and death required), by Martha 
his wife (surname also asked for), who sur- 
vived her husband, and died 1770, aged 93 
years and 2 months. 

Thomas Rudge of Bosbury Court is 
assumed to have been the son of Thomas 
Rudge of (particulars of dates of birth, 
marriage, and death also sought) by Mar- 
garet his wife (surname also requested), 
who died 24 Dec., 1731, aged 71. 

This last Thomas is believed to have been 
the son of Edward Rudge, born 30 March, 
1656 (query dates of marriage and death, 
and name of wife), second son of Edward 
Rudge, Alderman of London, who died 
13 Aug., 1701. 

Communications direct are respectfully 
solicited. Francis H. 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


VESTMENTS AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY.— 
In the ‘ Life of Richard Challoner.’ by James 
Barnard, 1784, is an account of the trial of 
James Webb, a Roman Catholic priest, on 
25 June, 1768. Mr. Cox (also a Roman 
Catholic), counsel for the defendant, in 
endeavouring to prove that the wearing of 
vestments did not necessarily imply a 
celebration of Mass, said: ‘“‘ Nay, in West- 
minster Abbey we have several old vest- 
ments, that, for anything I know, may be 
the very same that were formerly used by 
the Roman Catholics ” (p. 171). 

It would appear that these vestments 
were publicly worn in the Abbey, and not 
stowed away in presses, otherwise Mr. Cox 
would scarcely have been aware of their 
existence. The Dean of Westminster 
pointed out in The Cornhill for June, 1904, 
that the use of copes in the early part of 
the seventeenth century was carefully ob- 
served in the Abbey ; and in the ‘ Sanctuary 
Kalendar’ for 1905, edited by the Rev. 
P. Dearmer and Mr. F. C. Eeles, is an illus- 
tration of some copes at the Abbey, ‘“ seven- 
teenth century in date. They survived the 


neglect of the eighteenth century, and were 
used at the Jubilee of Queen Victoria.” 
Are these the “old vestments” alluded 
to by Mr. Cox ? 
Hertford. 


E. E. Squires. 
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Replies. 


-ERNISIUS: A PROPER NAME. 
(10 S. x. 388.) 


As Mr. Ratpu NEVILL mentions my name, 
I will give him what information I can on 
the matter in question. I was a few days 
ago consulting at the Public Record Office 
the Pipe Roll for 26 Hen. II. (1179-80), 


| ““Ernes ’’—never found spelt with a ¢, 
which should never be added—died quite 
out by the end of the thirteenth century, 
and was forgotten. Could it possibly mean 
Eagle-eyes, or be derived from “ Harnois,” 
Old French for armour, and the origin of 
‘‘harness ” (see Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Etymological 
Dict.’), perhaps originally the iron nasal 
guard only, if the single n represents two ? 
I know of only one instance of this name 
being handed down to the present day, 


and on rotulet 10, membrane 2, occurs the 
name ‘Herueus Clericus,’ and on the, 
dorse of the same rotulet the name “ Ernisus | 
Cut.” There is no possible doubt about | 
the reading of either name. The writing | 
of the Pipe Rolls of that period is so distinct | 
that there is no confusion between n and_ 
u. “ Herueus” is no doubt the Latin 
form of the English name Hervey or Harvey. 
I should have expected to find ‘‘ Heruicus,” 
to correspond with ‘“‘ Henricus”’ for Henry, 
Almaricus”’ or “‘ Amaricus”’ for Emery, 
‘*Amica” for Amy, and similar names. 
I believe both Heruicus”” and “ Herui- 
cius”’ exist, but I cannot at the moment 
quote an instance of either. 

As to the other name, it has usually been 
printed ‘Ernisius”; but in the place 
mentioned above, and elsewhere in the Pipe 
Rolls of Henry II., when written in full, | 
it is distinctly ‘“ Ernisus.” The French 
form “ Erneis”’ will be found in Domesday 
Book, but I know of no English equivalent, 
and cannot remember meeting with any 
such English name in medieval documents. 
Ernest must be a more modern importation 
from Germany. 

After the twelfth century, the spelling 
“ Ernisius ” is sometimes used. An instance 
will be found in the Fine Roll 41 Hen. III. 
membrane 1 alias 14 (1256-7). This is 
printed in ‘Excerpta e Rotulis Finium,’ 
vol. ii. p. 263. 

I think this will be sufficient to convince 
Mr. NEvILL that, though the two names 
may in any particular instance be confused, 
that both names have a distinct existence. 

C. Trice Martin. 


I believe Mr. RALPH “TEVILL will find that 
“Erneis,” ‘‘ Ernes,” Ernegis,” or Her- 


as will be shown. 

Radulf Taisson, lord of the Pays de 
Cinglais in Normandy, founded, with the 
aid of his brother ‘‘ Erneis,’’ the abbey of 
St. Stephen at Fontenay-le-Marmion about 
1055. This is the first I have met with 
(‘Gallia Christiana,’ xi. 412, and ‘ Instr.’ 
col. 334). Robert fitz Erneis, son of the 
above-named, was killed at the battle of 
Hastings, and was the first of six Roberts 
‘* Fitzherneis.”” Robert II., who married 
Gersendis Marmion, and was a donor to 
Castleacre Priory, has recorded in a charter 
these facts :— 

“My father was killed in England, and Radulf 
fitz Erneis, my uncle, by command of King William, 
took the body to Fontenay ; and the body of Erneis, 
my grandfather, dead before (him), I removed from 
the churchyard of St. Martin to the graveyard of 
Fontenay, and interred it next to that of my 


father.”—Jb. 


These interesting facts eluded the research 
of Prof. Freeman when writing his great 
‘ History of the Norman Conquest.’ 

Robert Fitzherneis V. gave the tithes 
of three places in Lincolnshire to Fontenay, 
and the sixth confirmed specifically the 
gifts of all his ancestors to the abbey (2.). 

Robertus filius Ernisii held two knights’ 
fees of the Bishop of Lincoln in 1166 (‘ Liber 
Niger,’ 261); and it was a daughter of his 
who was widow of Simon de Crievequer, 
recently dead 1186. 

In the reign of Henry II. there seem to 
have been five brothers Fitzherneis, viz., 
Robert, William, Eudo, Oliver, and Philip. 
Robert and Eudo certainly were brothers. 
The first married Rohese de Courcy; and 
William married Nicholaa de Hay, the 
keeper of Lincoln Castle in her old age. 
Philip Fitzerneis gave lands to Castleacre 


neis ’” was, though rare, a very real Christian 
name; that ‘‘ Herveius”’ is never found 


spelt with an s as “ Hervesius” ; and that. 


‘“Ernisius”? was the name of the Nevill 
he mentions. I also do not think it has 
anything to do with the German Ernest, 
now so common, but utterly unknown in 
England until quite modern times. 


Priory by a deed witnessed by Robert, 
Abbot of Fontenay, and Eudo Fitzerneis. 
From him, it seems, sprung a long line, 
often using the name of Philip, and holding 
lands in Cambridgeshire and Milton-Harneys 
in Bedfordshire, called at the present day 
'Milton-Ernest ! According to a common 


| custom, they dropped the “ Fitz.” Though 
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it does not follow that this family became 
extinct in 1542, these estates passed to the 
coheirs of Sir Walter ‘‘ Harneys.” One 
of them, Margery, married William Strange 
of Monescourt in Gloucestershire; their 
eldest son was named “‘ Horneys,”’ and their 
daughter Gertrude married Thomas Emer- 
son, whose descendants continued using 
“ Harnoys ” until as recently as 1837 (‘ Visit. 
Glou. 1623,’ p. 155). 

In Domesday Book, 1086, we have Erneis 
(once spelt Ernegis) de Burun and a Radulf 
de Burun—Lord Byron’s ancestor—pro- 
bably his younger brother. They were 
then large landholders in the North of Eng- 
land. Both had a son named Hugh, pro- 
bably after their father; and their mother 
was more than likely a daughter of the 
Erneis first mentioned. Erneis de Burun 
forfeited his barony by treason (Yorks. 
Archeol. Journal, iv. 240, 414). Radulf de 
Gousle and Erneis his brother gave the 
advowson of Sproatley in Holderness to 
Bridlington Priory not many years after. 
Ralph had previously given lands here to 
buy incense for the high altar in York 
Minster. Ralph gave two tofts here to the 
priory; and Robert fitz Erneis was, it 
seems, his brother and heir. There are 
reasons for believing these were descendants 
of Erneis de Burun rather than of the Fitz- 
herneises. 

The name occurs a few times in Yorkshire 
early in the reign of Henry III. We meet 
with two who bore it at that period at Ponte- 
fract—Ernisius Langevinus and Ernis the 
Cook. Elias fil Arnis, son of one or the 
other, was the eponymous ancestor of the 
owners of Kiddal, near Leeds. 

It is rather curious that the father of 
Radulf Taisson and Erneis was Radulf 
the “ Angevin,” so perhaps we should look 
for still earlier examples of the name in 
Anjou. A. S. 


A man whose name has been regularly 
written Ernisius was Precentor of Chichester 
in the early thirteenth century. As he 
was concerned in receiving a certain property 
at Ferles (Firle) from Mauricius de Sefford 
and Willelmus de Folevila, and making 
over the same to Geoffrey, Dean of Chichester 
and his successors for certain purposes 
specified in his charter of donation, the 
name occurs several times in Liber Y. 
folios Ixxxii-Ixxxiv. This ancient book of 
charters and other evidences, which appears 
to have been compiled in the latter part of 
the same century, naturally leaves it a diffi- 
cult matter sometimes to make sure between 


the letters n and u. However, after careful 
examination, I feel convinced that wherever 
the name occurs in the text of this volume 
it is Ernisius. In one rubric it looks more 
like ‘‘ Eruisius.” A later hand in the margin 
has written ‘“‘ Hernes’ precent.” 

In the Articles presented to Bishop 
Robert Rede at the Visitation of Chichester 
Cathedral in 1397 (Rede, Reg. fo. xxvi) 
there is a complaint that Sir Philip Mestede, 
Kt., detains annually 22s. forthcoming from 
lands in Charlokeston for the anniversary 
of Hervilius (or MHernilius ?), precentor. 
This must be the same as Ernisius, for there 
was no other precentor with a similar name. 
The n or u is quite uncertain here; the / 
is as distinct in this MS. as the s is wherever 
the name occurs in the other. 

In Liber Y. fo. exv, there is another charter 
from this benefactor for the endowment 
of the altar of the Blessed Virgin Mary in 
Chichester Cathedral. Here the n and u 
are indeterminate. It is dated 1246. The 
compiler of the Index of this volume (about 
the sixteenth century) reads the name 
Ernisius. 

I think that with this evidence we cannot 
reject Ernisius as a proper name, though 
at a later date the prefixing of an aspirate 
and the misreading (?) of s for 1 disguise 
and confuse the name considerably. 

If Mr. NEvILL could come to Chichester 
and examine the books to which I have 
referred, he could bring his own judgment 
to bear on the question. 

DEEDES. 

Chichester. 


I believe that on further inquiry Mr. 
NEvILL will be convinced that the form 
Ernisius is correct, and that it is a different 
name from Herveius. I am writing away 
from my books, but if I may trust to my 
memory, I think it will be found that Ernisi 
or Ernisius was a very early owner of the 
manor of Wick, now Painswick, in Glouces- 
tershire. The word probably represents 
the A.-S. Earnsige, a name which will be 
found in Mr. Searle’s ‘Onomasticon Anglo- 
Saxonicum.’ It should not, of course, 
be translated as Ernest. 

W. F. PrIpEavx. 


Hawkins Famity AnD Arms (10 x. 
389).—According to Lewis’s ‘ Topographical 
Dictionary, Marcham in Berkshire is a 
parish that lies two miles and_ a half, west 
by south, from Abingdon; and _ it; would 
seem from the ‘Index of Berkshire, Wills 
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1508-1652” (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), p. 83, that 
it was the home of a family of Hawkins 
at any rate from the middle of the sixteenth 
century, if not earlier. Sir Richard Haw- 
kins, a scrivener in the Old Bailey, who 
was knighted in 1687, was born there 
(see 9 S. vii. 154). I do not know whether 
Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxon.’ is correct in identify- 
ing him with the Richard Hawkins of Mort- 
lake, Surrey, whose son Richard matricu- 
lated from St. Edmund Hall in 1681/2; 
but this scrivener who became a knight 
was certainly one of the trustees of the 
will of William Hawkins of Mortlake, who 
died in 1677/8, and who, there is some reason 
to think, was a great-uncle of William Haw- 
kins, the serjeant-at-law (see 9 S. xi. 10). 

William Hawkins, the Prebendary of 
Winchester who married Izaak Walton’s 
daughter, is said to have been born in 1633 
(Anderdon’s ‘ Life of Ken by a Layman,’ 
li. 829). He would seem to be identical 
with the “ William Hawkins, gent.” (neither 
age nor parentage mentioned), whom Foster 
gives as matriculating from Christ Church 
in 1650, and as receiving the degree of M.A. 
at Oxford in 1655 and of D.D. at Lambeth 
in 1664. This member of Christ Church 
stood unsuccessfully for the office of junior 
proctor at Oxford in 1660 (see ‘ Wood’s 
Life and Times,’ Oxf. Hist. Soe., i. 307 
et seg.). As to the partial confusion that 
Foster made of the Prebendary of Win- 
chester with his contemporary and name- 
sake, Dr. William Hawkins of Magdalen 
College, who became Prebendary of Nor- 
wich, see 9 S. vi. 371; vii. 477. The Pre- 
bendary of Winchester had a whole brother 
John Hawkins, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who took the degree of S.T.B. 
in 1661 (see 9 S. vi. 371). This John Haw- 
kins is entered in the Trinity register as 
having been admitted a pensioner of the 
College on 7 March, 1645 ; but unfortunately 
the entry does not record his parentage. 
There was a sister (or possibly half-sister) 
Temperance Hawkins who married Bra- 
bazon Aylmer, citizen and stationer, of St. 
Michael’s, Cornhill (see 9 8. vi. 371). The 
marriage licence, dated 30 Sept., 1678, 
describes her as of St. Faith’s, London, a 
spinster aged about twenty, whose parents 
were dead (Harl. Soc., xxiii. 285). She 
seems to have been buried at St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill, on 16 May, 1697 (see the Register, 
Harl. Soe., p. 275). 

At 10 8. vi. 31 mention is made of some 
descendants of Dr. Hawkins, the Prebendary 
of Winchester, and his wife Anne Walton. 
Their great-granddaughter, Frances Haw- 


kins, who, as there stated, became Mrs. 
Blagden, went abroad after her husband’s 
death. From letters of hers that I have 
seen, it appears that from 1803 to 1807 
she was living at ‘‘No. 66, Rue Paris, 
Rennes,”’ and that in June, 1832, her address 
was at ‘‘ La Lambetty, St. Servan.”” When 
the Rev. Herbert Hawes, D.D., of Salis- 
bury, died in January, 1837, The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine (N.S. vii. 549) stated | that 
“with the exception of a female cousin,” 
he had been “ the last surviving descendant’”’ 
of Izaak Walton the angler. I do not 
know the date of Mrs. Blagden’s death ; 
but, so far as I can ascertain, she must have 
been the female cousin to whom the writer 
of that obituary notice intended to refer. 
She is said to have been thirty years of 
age at the time of her marriage in 1790 
(Harl. Soc., xxxv. 74). H. C. 


EpinpurcGH: oF 1Ts NAME 
(10 8. x. 410).—The oldest form of the name 
of Edinburgh is Edwinesburg. In _ the 
foundation charter of Holyrood by David I., 
Holyrood is called ‘‘ Ecclesia Sancti Crucis 
Edwinesburgensis.”” Simeon of Durham 
calls the town Edwinesburch. See Skene’s 
‘Celtic Scotland,’ i. 240. 

Edinburgh received its name from Edwin 
the Northumbrian king (the friend of 
Paulinus), who added to his kingdom the 
district from the Esk to the Avon, and made 
Edwinesburg ”’ its chief stronghold. 

A. L. MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 


For the etymology of the Gaelic Dunedin 
from eudain, Old Irish eadan=“ fort on 
the hill brow,’ see Johnston’s ‘ Place- 
Names of Scotland,’ s.v. ‘ Edinburgh.’ 

C. S. JERRAM. 


BruGES: ITS Pronunciation (10 S. x. 
408).—As an old and frequent visitor to 
Bruges, I should say the right pronunciation 
is the French one. Mr. Foster PALMER 
asks, Why not the Flemish? and asserts 
that the Flemish pronunciation of Bruges 
is ‘‘ Bri-ya.” There is scme confusion 
of mind here. One might as well say 
that Londres is pronounced London. No 
Fleming ever pronounces Bruges other 
than in the French way, but, as in the case 
of most Belgian towns, there is a Flemish 
name for it as well as a French one. It is 
written “ Brugge,” and it is this, and not 
the French name, which s ounds like “ Bri- 
ya’ to your correspondent. I should prefer 
to express the sound by “ Bri-ha.” ‘The 
Flemish and Dutch g has a mcst peculiar 
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effect, quite unlike English y. It is more 
like a thick h, and when a Fleming tries 
to speak English, he says “I ho” instead 
of “I go.” Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, in an 
amusing article in M. A. P., once described 
this sound as follows :— 

**The Anglo-Saxon should not attempt the Dutch 
gy. It is hopeless to think of succeeding, and the 
attempt has been known to produce internal 
rupture. The Dutchman appears to keep his g in 
his stomach, and to haul it up when wanted. Myself, 
I tind the ordinary g, preceded by a hiccough and 
followed by a sob, the nearest I can get to it.” 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


The pronunciation is certainly not “ Bri- 
ja.” Having lived for five years in Bruges 
and eleven in Belgium, and frequently visited 
Bruges since my stay there ended twenty- 
one years ago, I may state with a certain 
amount of authority that the pronunciation 
is nearer Brugger (final 7 mute), with the 
g slightly aspirate. In Ghent it would be 
hard. Perhaps your correspondent prefers 
to say “ Broogees.”’ 

JOHN A. RANDOLPH. 


Jacques BABIN, EX-NoBLE (10 S. x. 
428).—See Wallon, ‘ Histoire du Tribunal 
Révolutionnaire de Paris,’ ii. 505 :— 

13 Pluvidse (1 Feb.).—‘* Jacques Babin, ex-noble, 
accusé de s’étre opposé au recrutement, parce quil 
avait dit, quand on organisa la garde nationale de 
Lignac : qu’on les induisait en erreur en leur disant 
qu ils seraient enrdlés de force (Archives, W 318, 

ossier 468, piéce 15). Cela suftit pour le faire 
-condamner.’ 
J. F. R. 
Godalming. 


TooTHACHE (10 8. x. 121, 171, 196, 216, 
416).—I.do not know if blacksmiths have 
yet given up the practice of dentistry in 
England, but they have not done so in 
some not very remote parts of Europe. 
A few years ago, when staying at Vizzavona 
in the Corsican hills, my wife suffered 
considerable inconvenience from a_ loose 
tooth, and on inquiring from the excellent 
patron of the little hotel, M. Baretti, whether 
there was any dentist nearer than Ajaccio 
who could relieve her, I was told that there 
was a good one at Bocognano, a village 
two or three miles off. He added that if 
we liked to try him, his sister was wife of 
the maitre of the commune, and that she 
would be glad to receive us. We therefore 
set off by rail under the guidance of our 
friend’s daughter, a pretty girl of fifteen. 
On the way Antoinette informed us that 
the dentist was really an ouvrier, and on 
further inquiry we discovered he was the 


village farrier. Arriving at Bocognano, 
we were received by the mayoress in a very 
kind and hospitable manner, and while we 
were discussing coffee and cakes in her little 
salon, she sent for the dentist, who, however, 
did not turn up, as he had gone to Ajaccio 
for the day. Our trepidation being quite 
removed by this good news, we spent a 
pleasant afternoon with our kind friends, 
and the next morning my wife, taking her 
courage in both hands, dislodged the tooth 
herself. On the blacksmith’s presenting 
himself, we were therefore enabled to tell 
him that his services were no longer required. 
What his dental armoury consisted of I 
cannot say, but from what we heard at 
Bocognano, he seems to have been a skilful 
practitioner. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


First Enciish BisHop To Marry: 
BisHop Bartow (10 8. x. 366, 412).—There 
are surely errors somewhere in connexion 
with Bishop Barlow, for at the second refer- 
ence it is stated that this bishop was trans- 
lated to St. Davids in 1636, and died in 1569. 
The latter is probably a lapsus calami or 
a typographical mistake. If that were all, 
the following would not have been written. 

Godwin’s ‘ Catalogue’ (1615), under Lin- 
coln, informs us that ‘‘ William Barlow, 
sometimes Fellow of Trinity Hall in Cam- 
bridge, was translated hither from Rochester 
June 27, 1608, and died somewhat sodainely, 
Sepemb. 7, 1613.” 

My author, under Bath and Wells, states 
that William Barlow, Doctor of Divinity, 
sometimes a Canon of St. Osythes, was 
consecrated Bishop of St. Asaph in the year 


1535, removed to St. Davids in 1536, sat - 


there about thirteen years, and was trans- 
lated to Bath and Wells to succeed Bishop 
Knight, in 1549. 

In Godwin’s list of Bishops of Rochester 
the following appears: ‘‘ William Barlow, 
Doctor of Divinity and Deane of Chester, 
sometimes fellow of Trinity hal. in Cam- 
bridge, was cons. Jun. 30, 1605, and trans- 
lated to Lincolne 1608.” 

The ‘History of the Church of Great 
Britain ’ (1674) agrees with Godwin in so far 
as Barlow’s bishoprics go, but the former 
does not give dates. Of course this agree- 
ment may, as is not unusual among writers, 
be simply a reproduction of Godwin’s 
‘ Catalogue.’ 

Fortunately we have outside evidence, 
apart from both authors, which cannot in- 
volve a question of anything approaching 
plagiarism, and which I think proves that 
the date given, at the second reference, as 
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that of the death of Bishop Barlow is in- 
correct. 

One of the benefactors of Whitgift’s 
Hospital of the Holy Trinity, Croydon, 
was Bishop Barlow, and I append an 
entry from its records :— 

“The 22 of March being the first day of the 
foundation of this Hospital, ‘vm. Barlow, sometime 
Bishop of Rochester and Chaplaine to the founder, 
hath given a com’emoration sermon for wh’ he hath 
allowd 13s. 4d., and 3s. 4d. to the Vicar of Croydon 
to publish it, as also 13s. 4d. for a dinner and 10s 
unto the poor brothers’ box for ever, wh’ benevo. 
lence of his is dulie performed by the woshippful- 
companie of fishmongers of London.” 

The building of the Hospital in question 
was commenced on 14 Feb., 1596, and was 
finished on 29 Sept., 1599. Further, al- 
though the date of Barlow’s benefaction 
is not given, yet from other benefactors’ 
gifts specified before and after his, the date 
must have been at or about that of his death 
in 1613. 

In a full and particular list of the Bishops 
of Rochester in ‘The History and Antiqui- 
ties of Rochester’ (1772) there is a fairly 
lengthy account of William Barlow, in which 
it is stated that he was elected to the See 
of Lincoln in 1608, and died suddenly at 
his palace of Buckden, 7 Sept., 1613. 

ALFRED CHAS. JONAS, 

Thornton Heath. 


Is there any evidence to make good the 
claim of William Barlow to priority over 
Paul Bush, first Bishop of Bristol (b. 1490, 
d. 1558)? “‘ He took to wife Edith Ashley, 
scurrilously called by Pits ‘ his concubine.’ ” 

She died in 1553, but I cannot find the 
date of their marriage. 

On the other hand, Barlow appears from 
*D.N.B.’ to have married in 1550. Tradition 
in Bristol describes Paul Bush as the first 
Bishop who was married ; his tomb in the 
Cathedral is close by that of his wife. 

J. A, N. 


In the church of Easton, near Winchester, 
is a mural monument to Agatha, relict of 
William Barlow, successively Bishop of 
St. Asaph, St. Davids, Bath and Wells, 
and Chichester, which records the singular 
fortunes of their five daughters, who were 
married to five bishops, viz., York, Win- 
chester, Coventry and Lichfield, Hereford, 
and Chichester. Agatha and her son William 
Barlow, B.A. (rector here from 1577, and 
Archdeacon of Salisbury, died 25 May, 
1625), are buried in the chancel. 
Tuos, FIsHER. 


Merstham. 


The following works bear on this interest- 
ing point :— 

“* \ Defence for Mariage ot Priestes, by Scripture 

and aunciente Wryters, made by Iohn Ponet, Doc- 
toure of Divinitee. London, In the house of 
Reynolde Wolfe, 1549.” 
Ponet or Poynet became Bishop of Rochester 
and Winchester successively, but was de- 
prived upon the accession of Mary in 1553, 
whereupon he decided it was distinctly 
healthier (and safer) to reside on the Con- 
tinent. There he prepared and_ issued 
surreptitiously several publications, among 
them being 

“An Apologie fully answeringe by Scriptures 
and aunceant Doctors a blasphemose book gatherid 
by Dr. Steph. Gardiner, D. Smith of Oxford, ete., 
against the Godly Mariadge of Priests. Newly 
corrected and amended. 1556.” No place or 
printer. 

The following also appeared at the time :— 

** A traictise declaryng and plainly prouyng that 
the pretensed Marriage of Priestes and Professed 
Persons is no Marriage, but altogether unlawful, 
and in all ages and all countreies of Christendome 
bothe forbidden and also punyshed. Herewith is 
comprised a full Confutation of Doctor Poynette’s 
boke entitled a ‘Defence for the Marriage of 
Priestes’—By Thomas Martin, Doctour of the Civile 
Lawes. London, R. Caly, 1554.” Dedicated to 


(Queen Mary. 
“Defence of Priestes’ Mariages stablysshed by 


the imperiall Laws of the Realme of England, 
agaynst a Ciuilian namyng hymself Thomas Martin, 
goying about to disproue the said Mariages, lawfull 
by the eternall worde of God and by the Hygh 
Court of Parliament, only forbydden by forayn 
lawes and canons of the Pope, coloured with the 
Visour of the Churche. [By Matthew Parker, 
er of Canterbury.] London, Rd. Jugge.” 


Wma. JAGGARD. 


‘ LETTERS LEFT AT THE Pastry-CooK’s’ 
(10 S. x. 427).—The author is Horace May- 
hew, one of a literary family well known 
in the Middle Victorian period (1845-65) 
as “the brothers Mayhew.” Horace May- 
hew was for some time sub-editor of Punch 
under Mark Lemon. The ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ says (vol. xxxiii. 
p- 154: ‘In 1853 he wrote ‘ Letters left 
at the Pastry-Cook’s’’’; but Allibone’s 
* Dictionary of English Literature,’ vol. ii. 
p- 1255, gives the date of the ‘ Letters’ 
as 1851, 8vo. Az We 

Dublin. 


The title-page to the fourth edition, 1853, 
states that they were edited by Horace 
Mayhew, and published by Ingram, Cooke 
& Co., 227, Strand. The editor in his 
preface, after explaining how he became 
possessed of them, informs his readers that 
the originals are left with the publisher, 
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at the office, 227, Strand, in case Kitty or 
Nelly should feel inclined to call and claim 
them in person. R. J. FYNMORE. 


This shilling paper-covered book was 
a great favourite with my aunts in their 
young days, and was evidently very popular, 
as my copy is the sixth edition, and is dated 
1853. The author was Horace Mayhew, 
whose name appears on the cover. One 
of my aunts tells me that the shop (the 
type is almost extinct now) at whieh the 
letters are supposed to have been left was 
known as Tupp’s, and was situated at the 
corner of Hanway Street and Tottenham 
Court Road. We 


Sr. GoDWALD (10 S. x. 268).—The patron 
saint of Finstall is no doubt the eponymous 
hero of Gulval in Cornwall, and the St. 
Welvela, Gulval, or Galwell, to whom, with 
St. Sitevola or Sidwell, the parish church of 
Laneast in the same county is dedicated. 
Alban Butler and others think that St. 
Gudwal or Gulval is to be identified with St. 
Gurval, the second bishop of the see now 
known as St. Malo. This question is dis- 
cussed by Canon Thomas in a note at p. 217 
of Le Grand’s ‘Les Vies des Saints de la 
Bretagne Armorique’ (5th ed., Quimper, 


1901). See also the ‘ Acta Sanctorum’ 
under 6 June; Stanton’s ‘ Menology,’ 
pp. 258-9; and Smith and Wace’s ‘ Dic- 


tionary of Christian Biography,’ ii. 807. 
Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 
x. 309, 353, 413).— 

Two shall be born the whole wide world apart. 
The poem ‘ Fate’ appeared, as I said ante, 
p- 353,in The Saturday Review of 18 Jan., 
1908, with the name G. E. Edmundson 
and the address Bucaramanga, 1907. It 
would be interesting to learn whether the 
poem is identical with that mentioned by 
your American correspondents. It is cer- 
tainly a poem of two stanzas of nine lines 
each, in blank verse. ETHEL M. TURNER. 


Mr. HIBGAME inquires, ante, p. 309, 
for the author of the ‘‘ well-known lines 
on ‘ Fate,’ ”’ beginning 

Two shall be born the whole wide world apart ; 
while the inference to be drawn from the 
information given at p. 353 is that the lines 
wanted were first published on 18 Jan., 
1908, in The Saturday Review, as an original 
poem by G. E. Edmundson, to whom they 
are credited. 

The truth is that the poem in question, 
consisting of two nine-line stanzas, was, 


as I stated at p. 413, written nearly twenty 
years ago by Mrs. Susan Marr Spalding, 
of Bath, Main, and later resident in Rock- 
ford, Delaware. I have a manuscript copy, 
transcribed in 1891, with a note saying that 
The Magazine of Poetry of October,y 1890 
—to which I cannot now refer—gave, with 
the lines, a biographical notice of the writer. | 
At this distance of time I cannot be cer- 
tain, but my strong impression is that this. 
bit of verse was even then becoming “ well 
known” and was reprinted in the magazine 
in connexion with its biographical sketch. 
However this may be, a claim in behalf 
of any other reputed author should at least 
show publication of the poem prior to 
October, 1890. M. C. L. 
New York. 


Is he gone to a land of no laughter? 

The words are not quite correctly given 
by Mrs. MonTEFIORE, ante, p. 428, but the 
piece in question will be found in Mr. James: 
Rhoades’s ‘ Poems.’ The subject is the 
death of Artemus Ward (Charles F. Browne). 
The author was evidently indebted as regards 
the metre to Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ Dolores,’ 
and the dedication to, Burne-Jones of the: 
first series of ‘ Poems and Ballads.’ 

Epwarp BENSLY. 
iG. W. E. R. also refers to Mr. Rhoades. ] 


Lose this day loitering, ’twill be the same story 
To-morrow, and the next more dilatory ; 

True indecision brings its own delays, 

And days are lost, lamenting over days. 

Are you in earnest? Seize the very minute ; 
What you can do, or think you can, begin it ; 
Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it. 

Only begin it, and the mind grows heated ; 

Begin it, and the work will be completed. 

An old scrapbook in my possession con- 
tains the lines in a cutting from a newspaper 
of 1845. The name of the author is not given, 
but I am inclined to think the lines are 
from an American pen. M. N. G. 


NATIONAL PorTRAIT GALLERY (10 S. x. 
329).—The late William Henry Alexander 
(b. 1833), who subscribed 80,0001. towards 
the building of the National Portrait Gallery, 
was a son of Henry Browne Alexander, 
J.P., of the Laurels, Barnes, Surrey, and 
grandson of John Alexander (d. 1831) of 
Kensington Terrace, Kensington (see Faulk- 
ner’s ‘ Kensington’). Alexander Square, 
South Kensington, is said to be named after 
this family. LIonEL SCHANK. 


BRIDGE WITH FIGURES OF THE SAVIOUR 
(10 S. ix. 309).—J. W. A. is probably think 
ing of the bridge at Prague, upon which 


are a number of statues of saints. He will 
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find an account of the bridge in ‘ Kamen- 
itzky’s Eigentlicher Entwurff und Vor- 
bildung der....Prager-Briicken....” pub- 
lished at Prague in 1716. I have not seen 
the book for many years, but, if I remember 
rightly, it is of a biographical and devo- 
tional character, containing prayers ad- 
dressed to the various saints whose statues 
adorn the bridge. A copy may be found in 
the Patent Office Library. 

I am told that an illustrated account of 
the bridge at Prague appeared in The 
Sketch about July or August last. . 

Re Bi 


WILBRAHAM AND TABRAHAM AS PROPER 
Names (10 8. x. 430).—There is no difficulty 
about Wilbraham, as it was taken from the 
place-name. Wilbraham is explained at 
p. 24 of my ‘ Place-Names of Cambridge- 
shire.’ The old spelling Wilburgeham occurs 
in Birch, ‘Cartularium Anglo-Saxonicum,’ 
vol. iii. p. 630. Wilburge is the genitive 
case of the female name Wilburh. It occurs 
again in Wilburton, also in Cambs. 

I cannot find Tabraham, nor any old 
example of it; and I do not know where 
it is. WaLtTer W. SKEAT. 


Lower (‘ Patronymica Britannica’) de- 
duces Wilbraham from an estate in Cheshire. 
“The earliest recorded ancestor is Richard 
de Wilburgham of Wilburgham”’ in that 
county, who lived in the thirteenth century. 
Bardsley (‘ Dictionary of English and Welsh 
Surnames’) gives examples of it through 
the stages Wilburgham, Wylberham, Wy]- 
bram, and Wilbraham. 

Tabraham is quite new to me. If not 
derived from a locality, it may be Abraham 
in disguise, the patriarch being masked, 
instead of being brutally decapitated to 
serve as Braham. Sr. SwiTHIN. 


Is not Wilbraham derived from the place- 
name Wilbraham in East Cambridgeshire ? 
Would not Tabraham be D’Abraham, 
son of Abraham ? W. B. GeErIsH. 
Bishop Stortford. 


“MoLoKER,” YippIsH Term (10 S. x. 
385, 435).—In the Vale of Aylesbury sixty 
years ago a “‘ moloker”’ (accent on the first 
syllable) was a person who dawdled about, 
wasted time on trifles, a sort of sloven, 
of whom a neighbour would say, “He 
bean’t up to much—a reg’lar moloker I calls 
him.” “ Mollock ” and mullock ” are good 
old English dialect words (about the general 
use of which much appears in the ‘E.D.D.’), 
meaning dirt, refuse, confusion, mess, 


| therewith. 


| moloker,”’ 


muddle, slovenliness, &c. These are the 
uses to which Mr. RatctLirre refers, but 
with accent on the second 
syllable, appears to have no connexion 
WELFORD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


ELEANOR Woop 10 S. x. 367).—The 
following notes are from the Shropshire 
Parish Register Society’s publications. 

The Alberbury Register has, under date 
1663, Dec. 10, Elinor Wood bap.” There 
are no other baptisms about this date of the 
same name. 

The earliest extant Sheinton Register 
begins 1711. Extracts of older registers 
date from 1658. I do not think High 
Ercall registers are yet printed. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

Innellan, Shrewsbury. 


Having looked through the Alberbury 
Registers, I find the following entries. 
They do not correspond with the dates 
required by Docror, but they may perhaps 
be of some use to him :— 

“1630, Dec. 5. Elinora, f. Edwardi et Margarete 
Whood, bap.” 

‘*1630, Jan. 30. Elinora, f. Edwardi et Margarete 
Whood de Bulchey, sep.” 

The first Sheinton Register was lost, but 
how or when is not known; it was missing 
in 1831. The earliest date of Sheinton 
Register is 1658. 
Shrewsbury Free Library. 


DicKENs’s SURNAMFS: Guppy (10 S. x. 
327).—Guppy has long been a well-known 
name in this city. According to Besley’s 
‘ Exeter Directory ’ for 1831, Guppy appears 
to have then been the postman ; and in the 
same directory for the current year the names 
of eight different families of Guppy occur. 

Harry HeEms. 


H. T. Beppows. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


QUEEN ELIzABETH’s Day, 17 NOVEMBER 
(10 S. x. 381, 431).—W. C. B. may like to 
know that there is a reference to Queen 
Elizabeth’s birthday in Swift’s journal to 


Stella. I cannot give the page, as I have 
no copy by me. Susanna CORNER. 
Nottingham. 


THe Kent, East INDIAMAN (10 S. x. 430). 
—Mr. H. R. Le1GHTon may find some par- 
ticulars respecting the officers and passengers 
in this unfortunate ship by referring to 
the works set out in the ‘ Bibliotheca Cornu- 
biensis, of Mr. G. C. Boase and myself, 
iii. 1006, and in the ‘Collectanea Cornu- 
biensia ’ of Mr. Boase, p. 1466. 

W. P. CouRTNEY. 
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T have a note that ‘“ Rob Roy ” Macgregor 
(who died 1892) was saved, when a child, 
from the Kent. 

In The Times, 1866, one of the survivors 
relates how 

‘* Major —— wrote a tew lines and enclosed the 
paper ina bottle, which was left in the cabin. Nine- 
teen months after this the writer of the paper arrived 
in the island of Barbadoes, in command of another 
regiment, and he was amazed to find that the bottle 
(cast into the sea by the explosion that destroyed 
the Kent) had been washed ashore on that very 
island. The paper, with its faint pencil lines 
expressing Christian faith, is still preserved ; and 
this account of it can be authenticated by those 
who were saved.” 

Should not the name of the colonel be 
Fearon ? Another survivor was Capt. Jas. 
Spence. R. J. FynMore. 


“Sr. Francis’s Moon” (10 S. x. 189, 
258).—The original suggestion seems not 
unlikely. St. Francis Xavier, canonized 
by Gregory XV. in 1662, first arrived in 
Japan 15 Aug., 1549, and his body was dis- 
interred, seven months after his death 
(entire, fresh, and still exhaling a sweet 
odour,’ as Alban Butler relates), in August, 
1553, from a damp cemetery at Malacca. 

The suggestion at the second reference is 
impossible of acceptance. St. Jane Frances de 
Chantal is never called St. Frances without 
the prefix of her baptismal name of Jane. 
Further, she was canonized by Benedict 
XIV. in 1751, having died 13 Dec., 1641, 
and so cannot have given rise to the phrase 
in question in the mouth of a writer “at 
the end of the seventeenth century.” More- 
over, her festival (not ‘‘name-day’’) was 
fixed on 21 August by a decree of Clement 
XIV. dated 2 Sept., 1769, and, so far as I can 
see, nothing earlier than this decree connects 
her with the month of August in any way. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


SHAKESPEARE Visitors’ Books (105. x. 
429).—A portion of the series was sold 
by auction in May, 1898, for 56/., and I fear 
it would be now necessary to journey across 
the Atlantic to inspect the same. The 
description ran as follows :— 

“Shakespeare Birthplace: the Visitors’ Books 
from May, 182], to Nept., 1847, including the 
signatures of Royal ersonages, Antiquaries, 
Literary and Theatrical Persons, Poets, &c., viz., 
Washington Irving, Charles Dickens, Maclise, 
Sir W. Scott, Ainsworth, Mendelssohn, Edmund 
Kean, Macready. With poetical inscriptions, &c. 
Including alphabetical index of all the names 
entered. Contained in 5 vols., 4to (four in vellum, 


one in half-morocco).” 
Your correspondent suggests the Me- 
morial, ‘‘ Hall” (Memorial Library ?), Strat- 


ford, as an appropriate resting-place for 
such records, but gives no hint as to the 
wherewithal for the purchase. If the pre- 
sent attitude of our wealthy countrymen 
towards valuable Shakespeariana is any 
criterion, such properties will continue to. 
cross the ocean, when opportunity offers, 
for some time to come. Wm. JAGGARD. 


FLeet Prison (10 8. x. 110, 258).—As 
to Mr. MacMicuaew’s “learned lawyer,”’ 
I suggest a reference to the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ ‘‘ There ain’t no sich. 
person ”’ as Fleta. Q. V. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Oxford English Dictionary. — Movement — 
My:. (Vol. Vi.) By Henry Bradley. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

S1x complete volumes of the great Dictionary have: 
now been published, containing the letters A—N. 
In addition, the letter O is completed; P has got 
as far as ‘“*Premious”; Q is finished; and R has. 
reached ‘‘ Ribaldously.” This steady advance is 
most gratifying. It is noted that between 450 and 
525 pages are issued to subscribers yearly, and that 
the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths has contri- 
buted 5,000/. towards the cost of Vol. VI.—an 
instance of the enlightened liberality of the City, 
which is generally abused for being behind the 
times. 

The present section opens in the middle of the 
article on ‘‘ movement.” ‘‘ Mow,” a grimace, is said 
to be of obscure origin, though French moue seems 
more likely as its source than the Middle Dutch 
mouwe, which is also suggested as meaning “ thick 
flesh,” *‘ thick lips,” and ‘‘ pout.” For ‘‘ mowers ” 
we are pleased to see Arnold’s ‘Thyrsis’ quoted. 
“Moy,” the imaginary name of a coin evolved by 
Ancient Pistol in ‘ Henry V.,’ is not supposed -to: 
refer to any genuine piece of money, ‘‘moidore” 
not being, epeerenny earlier than the eighteenth 
century. ‘* Mr.” and “‘ Mrs.” are interesting articles ;. 
and ‘‘much” is an instance of the admirable 
analysis of the Dictionary. ‘* Much of a muchness” 
appears first in 1728. A ‘‘mucker” (slang) is ad- 
mitted, and justified by the usage of Charles 
Kingsley and Bishop Creighton. ‘‘ Muckibus” and’ 
“muddy” both belong to the obsolete slang of 
strong drink. The ‘‘ muffin” is said to be of obscure 
origin, and_ begins in 1708. We are disappointed 
not to find here the historic gentleman in Boswell’s 
‘Life of Johnson’ (Ed. B. Hill, iii. 384): ‘* Mr. 
——, who loved buttered muttins, but durst not eat 
them because they disagreed with his stomach, 
resolved to shoot himself.” The gentleman may be 
called historic because he was transferred into 
‘Pickwick’ as “the man who killed himself on 
principle, after eating three-shillings’ worth of 
crumpets.” 

There is an immense collection of words in 
“multi.” ‘Mumbo Jumbo” is of unknown origin, 
there being no light on the word obtainable from 
| the languages of the Niger regions. ‘‘ Mungo” 
| (cloth) also defies the searchers after derivation.. 
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“Murder” is a long article. Under ‘‘ murdered” 


we add that Keats alone, so far as we know, has | t 


ventured to use the word for “shortly to be 
murdered ” in ‘Isabella,’ xxvii.:— 

So the two brothers and their murder’d man 

Rode past fair Florence. 
It would not be easy to guess the derivation of 
“muscle,” which is due to ‘the form of some 
muscles having a resemblance to that of a mouse.” 
“Must ” (vb.) is a fine article. Under ‘‘ mutiny ” 
we tind Shakespeare’s ‘ Lucrece’ quoted :— 

So with herself is’she in mutiny ; 


but we fail to findjfrom Hood’s ‘ Bridge of Sighs’ 
what should surely have been quoted :— 
Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny. 

The much-abused “mutual friend” gets some en- 
couragement, “fon account of the ambiguity of 
‘common friend.’ We note that Thackeray at 
his best, in one of the ‘Roundabout Papers,’ ‘A 
Joke from the late Thomas Hood,’ near the end, 
has ‘‘views of my character, which you are freely 
imparting to our mutual friends” (‘Oxford 
Thackeray,’ vol. xvii. p. 470). ‘*Mystes,” like 
other words of mystery and mythology, has not 
been adequately supplied with quotations, which 
any classical scholar of experience might, we think, 
have added. After a quotation of 1778 we find 
merely one trom Zhe Expositor of 1904. L. Dyer, 
‘The Gods in Greece,’ 1891, p. 209, has: ‘* All the 
myst and every creature and thing...... underwent 
purgation by washing in the sea.” Under ‘“ mystiti- 
cation” and ‘‘ mystified,” reference might have been 
made to the essay on “ Mystifications” by Dr. John 
Brown, ‘Hore Subsecive,’ Series II, which 
describes the personations of an old Scotch gentle- 
woman by Miss Stirling Graham, pleasant frauds, 
clever enough to take in Jeffrey amongst others. 
The senses of ‘‘ myth” given seem hardly to cover 
the following quotation, which ought to appeal 
specially to Oxford: “The ‘Jowler myths’ served 
their purpose, and are exploded,” says Mr. Tuck- 
well in the second edition of his ‘ Reminiscences of 
Oxford,’ p. 212. Under ‘‘ Mythological” the 


quotations do not carry us beyond Gladstone’s | 


| 


| 


| 
| 


‘Homer,’ 1858. Here is one of 1890, which may be | 


called representative, from ‘The Mythology and 

Monuments of Ancient Athens.’ by Miss Jane 

Harrison and Mrs. Verrall. The introduction 

remarks, p. xxiv: ‘* The real mythological person- 

age of one local cult becomes the dummy name of 
the other.” 

A Descriptive Bibliography of the Writings of George 
Jacob 4 
by Chas. Wm. F. Goss, prefaced by Mrs. Holy- 
oake-Marsh. (Crowther & Goodman. ) 

Tuts Holyoake Bibliography has been a work of 

love to Mr. Goss; it has taken him two years to 

complete it, and it was intended for his own private 
use, but Mrs. Marsh felt that such a record of her 
father’s literary labours would be better than any 
memorial that could be erected to his memory, and 
one which would be valued by his friends. Mr. 
Goss therefore allowed it to be published, and Mr. 
Marsh generously contributed to its cost. Sad 


to relate, he died a few days before its publication, 
and the volume is dedicated to his memory. 

Mr. Goss in the compilation of his volume had to 
read over four hundred books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals, and as a result he has been able to 


en notes on the subject of each work. Two of 
e pamphlets in the list, published in 1843, were 
composed while Holyoake was imprisoned in 
Gloucester Gaol for blasphemy, and written in 
semi-darkness, sometimes in total darkness, on a 
board, with cotton lines to guide the pen. The 
little old-fashioned inkcase he used he gave to bis. 
daughter forty years after. 

Holyoake, as our readers know, was an occasional 
contributor to our columns on his own special sub- 
jects; and how varied were the pauionieale in which 

e wrote is shown on the page of this book in 
which the name of ‘N. & Q.’ appears, among them 
being The Methodist Times, Christian Common- 
wealth, Reynolds's Newspaper, and The Sun. The 
last, at the invitation of Mr. Horatio Bottomley, 
he, at the age of eighty-four, edited for one week 
(December 16th to 21st, 1901). 

In looking through this Bibliography one cannot 
but remark that it was by peaceful means that 
Holyoake sought to secure the objects he had in 
view. Nothing can be more unjust than the accusa- 
tion that has been made somewhat recently against 
him—that he knew of and sanctioned the attempt 
on the life of Napoleon III. by Orsini. Holyoake- 
has distinctly denied this, and above all things his 
entire life has shown how perfectly honest and 
truthful he was, as we can testify after a friendship. 
of fifty years. As there has been some discussion 
in ‘N. & Q.’ as to the pseudonyms used by Holy- 
oake, the following are given: ‘‘ Disque,” “Ion,” 
Praed,” London Zulu,” ‘‘One who- 
has seen them before,” ‘‘ Quasimodo,” ‘‘ A Student 
in Co-operation,” and ‘* A Voice from the Crowd.” 


In The Nineteenth Century politics occupy the 
chief position, and there is no article of purely 
literary interest. pase Welldon repeats a good 
deal of old matter, even Paley, in pointing out that 
‘The Bible and the Church’ have not decided what 
inspiration is, or, rather, how far it is considered to 
go in supporting as infallible the actual words of. 
the Biblical narrative. Sir Henry Blake writes on: 
‘The Rule of the Empress-Dowager’ in China, and’ 
Miss Alice Mayor on ‘The Amateur Artist’ of° 
former days and of to-day. ‘Charlotte-Jeanne: a 
Forgotten Episode of the French Revolution’ 
describes the process of the party in power against 
a girl, ending in her death. She wrote an appa- 
rentlv innocent letter, but there were blank sheets 
with it, which revealed, on being treated for: 
‘“sympathetic ink,” treasonable matter. When 
Charlotte’s room was examined, nothing was found 


but some eighty pages of translation of the ‘ Letters: 


Vith a Brief Sketch of his Lite | 


of Junius’ and a washing bill. The former, her 
sister pleaded, was revolutionary in character. 
There are two articles on the Representation of 
Women. Mr. thbury writes on ‘An. 
Educational Surrender,’ but his work is now some- 
what futile, as the latest of the Government’s: 
Education Bills has just been dropped. Miss: 
Gertrude Kingston’s account of ‘How We [actors: 
and actresses] came to be Censored by the State’ is 
a mixture of good sense and rhetoric. It contains 
a great deal of ancient history which ought, we 
think, to be familiar to anybody who takes the 
stage seriously. 


In The Fortnightly the indefatigable ‘‘Calchas ” 
writes on ‘France as the Key-stone of Europe.’ 
Mr. J. D. Rees, C.I.E., M.P., discusses ‘India in 
Parliament in 1908.’ Miss Alice Law has rather a 


dull article on ‘The Tercentenary of Milton’; and 
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Mr. Francis Gribble goes on to ‘ Chateaubriand’s 
Second Love, who was much more interesting than 
his first. Mr. Herbert Trench has a poem ‘On 
Romney Marsh at Sunrise,’ which is striking, but 
not wholly satisfactory. Mr. Walter Sickert has 
the most interesting and best-informed article we 
hhave read in the magazines this month, an obviously 
expert criticism of ‘The New Life of Whistler.’ 
His views deserve wide circulation, for we are 
assured of their soundness. Dr. W.S. Bruce heads 
his article ‘Aims and Objects of Modern Polar 
Exploration,’ but seems to us to establish only a 
poor case for the practical utility of these expedi- 
tions. Mr. St. 2. Hankin in ‘The Need for an 
Endowed Theatre in London’ asks for a patron 
who will render it possible for a play to have a fair 
chance of being tested by the public. At present, 
he points out, under the usual manager, a play, if 
itis not to be run at a loss, ‘‘must attract some 
eighty thousand people in the first three months of 
its existence.” He adds that noone can be sure 
whether a play will attract or not. Doubtless this 
is so; but we conceive that there are plenty of 
people with better judgment than the present 
managers of our drama, or the chosen who advise 
them. The number concludes with ‘The Letter- 
Book,’ a clever short story by Mrs. Dudeney, which 
maintains the excellent standard of such things 
fostered by The Fortnightly. 

The National Review is great, of course, on the 
Kaiser’s recent interviews as published in this 
cointry and the United States, which give some 
colour to its rooted antipathy for the German 
Emperor. ‘M.P.’ has an extraordinarily frank 
article on the Tory leaders who will have to be 
dropped when the party comes in, on account of 
their failure, weakness, or lessened reputation. 
Mr. Charles Whibley writes on ‘London’ with 
regard to the new edition of Stow. Mr. A. Maurice 
Low in ‘American Affairs,’ speaks in high terms 
of the qualities of the new President, and notes 
his differences from Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. F. 8. 
Oliver is more clever than convincing in his dis- 
covery of Whiggism ” at the present day. There 
is an interesting interview with the President of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific. The line is unusually 
expensive because it avoids heavy gradients, but the 
money will be returned in increased hauling power 
in the engines. An enormous traffic and export of 
wheat is contemplated. It is expected that Prince 
Ruperc, the town-site of which will be sold to the 
public next spring, will become a great port, and it 
is said to possess a harbour comparable to that of 
Sydney, with which it is to be connected by a good 
line of steamships. 

In The Cornhill Mr. Lucy continues his lively 
and informing reminiscences. Sir George Tre- 
velyan’s speech to the recent collection of publishers, 
dooksellers, and authors is entitled ‘A Budget of 
Memories,’ and is good reading. Sir Charles Dar- 
ling’s verses ‘In the New Forest’ are not particu- 
larly distinguished, though impeccable in style. 
Miss Virginia Stephen has an excellent subject for 
review in ‘The Holland House Circle.’ Mr. 
Leonard Huxley gives his reminiscences of Lewis 
Campbell, which are pleasantly 
though in some cases trivial. Campbell was a man 
of much mental vigour, and radiated influence, as 

rofessors ought to do; but he was not a first-class 
scholar. His little book of Greek verse 


which is mentioned uses metrical expedients which 


the best of classical scholars disdain. Canon 
Beeching has a Provincial Letter from King’s Lynn 
which is good, but not up to his best mark. Miss 
Jane Findlater contributes an excellent Scotch 
story entitled ‘ The Bairn-keeper.’ 

Is The Burlington Magazine the frontispiece con- 
sists of three charming young heads by Cranach 
preserved in the Truro Museum. They are free 
from the stiffness ot his pictures which we have 
seen abroad. The tirst editorial article points out 
that in the Commission on Ancient Monuments 
recently appointed the Government has officially 
ignored the Society of Antiquaries, to which the 
scheme owes its inception. There is, further, a 
severe criticism of the ‘ Reorganization at South 
Kensington.’ There is a good deal of value con- 
cerning Oriental art—Persian faience, Oriental 
carpet patterns, and Chinese and Japanese paint- 
ing. Mr. Weale continues his noteworthy and 
well-illustrated Studies of Lancelot Blondeel. Mr. 
A. J. Finberg notices ‘ A Landscape by Turner,’ and 
Mr. E. A. Jones ‘Some Historical Silver Maces,’ 
two of which belong to the Trustees of Shakespeare’s 
Birthplace at Stratford. Another belongs to the 
regalia at Holyrood, and a fourth was the silver-gilt 
mace of the old Irish House of Commons, being 
now in the collection of Viscount Massereene. All 
these maces are illustrated by admirable photo- 
graphs. There are also several illustrations of 
pictures of note in the section ‘ Art in America.’ 


Aw Oxford edition of the works of Charles and 
Mary Lamb in og and verse is to be published 
immediately by Mr. Henry Frowde. There will be 
two volumes—the first consisting of miscellaneous 
prose, * Elia,’ and ‘Last Essays of Elia,’ and the 
second of tales for children, poems, and dramatic 
works ; and an Oxford India-paper edition in one 
volume will also be issued. The editor is Mr. 
Thomas Hutchinson, a contributor to our columns, 
who looked after the Wordsworth and the Shelley 
volumes in “ The Oxtord Poets.” 


Dotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

VYrcannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
nd in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

T.C. Syow (“ Thackeray and Dr. Cudworth ”).— 
See Mr.,W. E. A. Axon’s note at 10S. viii. 266. 


E. M. Beecuey.—One shall appear next week. 
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Genealogical (Member of English and Foreign Anti- 
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AND Pamphlet post free. 
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THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP. By Sir Freperick Treves, Bart. G.V.C.O. C.B. LL.D. 
F.R.C.S. THIRD IMPRESSION. With a Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations, Small royal 8vo, 
12s, net. 
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With 16 Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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